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Why more Westinghouse SK Motors are used in 
coal mines today than all other makes combined 


One-piece rolled steel frame—with drop-forged steel feet 
welded to frame, gives great mechanical strength. 

Separate coil units—shunt, series and commutating coils 
are wound and insulated as separate units, simplifying 
replacement. 

Sealed-sleeve bearings—with exclusive Westinghouse vesti- 
bule seal, keep oil inside, keep dust and dirt outside. 
Form-wound armature coils—on larger sizes are insulated with 
specially selected mica on slot portion and dipped and 
baked in long life varnish. Smaller sizes have mush- 
wound coils. 

Readily accessible brushes—easily adjusted or removed. Any 
one brushholder can be removed without disturbing others. 
Field coils—-wound on a one-piece Micarta shell with end 
washers punched to exact size, protecting the coil against 
dirt and moisture. 

Commutators—made of punched hard drawn copper for 
uniformity, better commutation and longer brush life. 


Whether it’s 10 years old... or 20...or even if it’s one 
of the first SK Motors ever installed back in 1911, the 
same replacement armature will fit. This is true also of 
armature coils, field coils and sealed-sleeve bearings— 
to keep older models always modern in performance, 

This is true of SK Motors because the basic construc- 
tion has always been kept the same, and because all 
improved parts have been designed to fit former models 
of the same rating and frame size. To the user, this 
means greatly simplified maintenance and the smallest 
of parts stocks. 

Furthermore, SK Motors have been unsurpassed in 
dependability and economical service throughout the 
34 years that they have been a coal industry standard. 
For further information, see your Westinghouse repre 
sentative, or write to Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. _J-21361 
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ACCIDENTS DUE TO 
ANTIQUATED HIGHWAYS CRIPPLE. 
AND KILL THOUSANDS ‘YEARLY. 


AS MUCH AS 91% OF EVERY 

DOLLAR EXPENDED FOR HIGHWAYS 
AND STREETS (S ULTIMATELY PAID 
OUT AS WAGES AND 
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THE DOCTOR HAS PRESCRIBED... 
*% HARD AND GOOD ROADS WITHOUT END 


Not ony has the doctor written this prescription—he has earmarked 
funds to pay half the cost of a 3 year course of medicine. 
The other half (1% billion dollars) must be raised by 48 patients. The 


will to get well of a vy aie of them is at a low ebb. Only 7 states have 
sufficient plans for the first year of the program. Plans for highway proj- 
ects ready to let amount to less than half the medicine apportioned by 


the doctor forthe first year to say nothing of the other 2% years. 


A lot of nursing is yet necessary. If a large highway construction pro- 
gram is to be gotten under way in 1946, then everyone in the industry 
and profession must turn nurse and yar the doctor coax the patients to 
take their medicine. Otherwise, men will go unemployed, traffic will snarl 
and the next dose of medicine will be plenty bitter for lovers of the 
American way of life to take. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION, 2144 Manchester Ave., KansasCity3, Mo. 


O Send a Free copy of book entitled “The Road Ahead” 
© Send a Free copy of book entitled “Put Your Town on the Air Map” 
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’ “Enclosed Pocket!’ of O-B Automatic Mine Car Coupler ¥ 


: 

Keeps Coupler Heads in Full Engagement Under All Conditions 
Eliminates Vertical Permits Operation on 
Intercoupler Movement All Normal Grades 
Allows Full Pulling or Prevents Disengagement 
Pushing Capacity in Case of Derailment 4 


There's no chance of intercoupler move- 
ment or accidental disengagement with j 
O-B’s male-and-female type coupler 
heads. Movable cam on female head fits 
snugly into corresponding notch in male 
head, holding it securely within enclosed 
pocket. Bearing faces of cam and notch 
are identical arcs, concentric with respect 
to each other but excentric with respect to 
center of cam pin. This forces cam to pull 
into the notch. The more tension between 
coupler heads, the more tightly cam 
presses into notch, insuring positive inter- 
lock. A small spring is provided to snap 
cam into notch quickly upon engagement. 


INSTALL O-B AUTOMATIC MINE CAR COUPLERS 
: The Couplers Designed Specifically To Meet Mine Operating Conditions 
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STAMPS 
OHIO BRASS COMPANY. LIMITED, NIAGARA F ONTARIO 
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BATTERY-POWERED Shuttle Cars 
Give Most 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 
give most trouble-free power 


Because they carry their own power sup- 
ply, battery-operated shuttle cars have high 
operating flexibility. They require no ex- 
ternal power connections to jeopardize 
safety, require maintenance, or delay 
production while being connected or dis- 
connected and during the roundabout 
maneuvering often necessary to avoid run- 
ning over them. Because they have a mini- 
mum of moving parts, they are easiest to 
keep in working order. 

With batteries exchanged between shifts, 
a shuttle car is kept continuously supplied 
with power. While one battery operates the 
car, the other is charged. Not only does the 
car make efficient use of power but the cur- 
rent for battery charging is low-cost power 
because charging can usually be done dur- 
ing off-peak hours. In that case, a substan- 
tial reduction in maximum power net 
is also effected, 


Flexible 


Altogether, the superior flexibility, 
higher availability, and overall operating 
and maintenance economy of the battery- 
powered shuttle car make it an inherently 
dependable and efficient haulage unit—es- 
pecially when powered by Edison Alkaline 
Batteries. With steel cell construction, an 
alkaline electrolyte that is a preservative 
of steel, and a fool-proof electrochemical 
principle of operation, they are the most 
durable, the longest-lived and most trouble- 
free of all mine-haulage batteries. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: International Equipment Co., 
Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, 
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PUMPING COSTS 


are the savings in pumping 
costs recently accomplished by new Ingersoll-Rand 
pumping plants in a number of large mines. 

Such savings are no miracle—simply a combination 
of good engineering and superb mine pumps. In most 
large mines, the pumping system has “grown like 
Topsy”. The result is a multitude of pumps, often 
small and inefficient. In a number of cases I-R engi- 
neers have been able to install a large pump or several 

pumps to replace a number of old, inefficient units. 


The I-R Class RT station pump is ideal for such 
jobs. Big and husky, highly efficient and, above all, 
dependable, it does a good job because the men who 
designed it know the kind of service a mine pump 
must give. The I-R engineer in a nearby branch office 
would be glad to give you complete information. 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, Cameron Pump Division, 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


ersoll-Rand. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 10-686 
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Improved Plow Steel. 


The green color identifies I.P.S. lubricant is literally “stuffed”? into every strand to 
The all-green rope guarantees 


highest character because it 
signifies TRU*LAY Preformed of 


% 


YES—GREEN IDENTIFIES... 
GUARANTEES CHARACTER, T00 


®TRU-LAY was the original preformed rope. Its I.P.S. 
grade was identified by one green strand. Now the 
whole rope becomes green for the superior new green 


identify and protect this highest grade rope. There is 
nothing better nor longer wearing than TRU-LAY Pre- 
formed Improved Plow Steel—the all-green rope. Make 
certain your next wire rope is TRU*LAY all-green. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABL 
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: é Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Tacoma, Bridgeport, Conn. H = 
wane In Business for Your Safety 
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1-Keeps Haulage Way Dry 
2-Furnishes Water For Spray 


In this busy Pennsylvania coal mine seepage 
mater is dammed by a sluice board. 10 feet behind the 
jard a Thor Pneumatic Sump Pump is set up. As water 

ithers it is pumped 180 feet through a bore hole and 
Mlited 27 ft. to a large tank. A second Thor Sump Pump 
f in this tank forces the water to a spraying system which 
masptays all the coal mined from 12 chambers before it 
loaded. 


: boing this double job efficiently, Thor Sump Pumps are 
Meerecting substantial savings in operating costs. Air- 
| powered, they cannot cause explosions... light and com- 
| they are easily moved to any location. In addition, 
Thor features of positive, continuous lubrication 

and automatic speed control keeps these pumps on the 
: job day after day with a minimum of attention and 
Maintenance. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
600 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 64, Illinois 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles 


Thon | 


Auger Rock Drilis. 
Sinker Rock Orilis 

Drifter Rock Drills = 

Stoper Rock Drills ty Self-priming, Thor Sump Pumps operate effi_ 


Hitch Cutters | ciently in dirty water, oil, sludge or sewage either partially 

* eke tie or fully submerged. Feature by feature they are made to handle 

: the toughest jobs. Get full facts from Thor Catalog No. 42A. 
Write for your copy today. 


PORTABLE POWER 


PNEUMATIC 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC 
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Colder than a penguin’s tail-feathers—that’s how _ brutally, bent, twisted, and smashed—to prove 
the laboratory boys describe the freezing test. their fitness to be certified “Safety Tested.” 

In our laboratories, where the ultimate in pun- This safety testing gives you cords and cables 
ishing conditions are simulated, U.S. Royals that stand up under the rigors of mining jobs 
are frozen at sub-zero temperatures, scorched in that demand never-failing ruggedness. Specify 
blazing heat, stretched mercilessly, compressed _—_ U.S. Royal. 


THE NEW U. S. ROYAL Silly 


MINING MACHINE AND LOCOMOTIVE CABLES 


WIT i Listen to “Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE H great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony 


ELECTRICAL CORDS AND CABLES @& Ey Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE ° ROCKEFELLER CENTER ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Tough mining operations which require an 
abundant and constant supply of compressed 
air, always proceed according to schedule where 
Timken Bearing Equipped compressors are used. 


The photograph shows a "Timken Bearing 
Equipped" Ingersoll-Rand Type 40, 50 h.p. com- 
pressor installed at an Idaho mining property to 
equalize the low points in the curve of pressure 
in certain parts of the mine. 


Timken Bearings are used on the crankshaft of 
this model—as they are in many Ingersoll-Rand 
compressors—to promote maximum smoothness 
of operation, to prevent crankshaft wear, to pro- 
tect the crankshaft against radial, thrust and 
combined loads and to hold it in correct align- 
ment. As a result, lubrication is simplified, en- 
durance is increased, compressor life is prolonged 
and maintenance costs are greatly reduced. 


No other bearing provides the complete anti- 
friction protection that is inherent in Timken 


Bearings and that's why they are used exten- 
sively throughout the entire mining industry. You 
can rest assured that years of profitable, trouble- 
free performance will be yours if the trade-mark 
"TIMKEN" is on every bearing you use! 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 


Pee. 


TIMKE 


ROLLER. BEARINGS 
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SHUT TLE CAR OPERATIO 


Undorgreend aharging vies 
Sor mine coy batiories. 


STORAGE BATTERY CORPORATION, Depew, 


Kathanode’'s high charging efficiency is 
due to its special negative plate. This has 
a negative active material of unusually 
high density. It is less inclined to per- 
manent sulfation and therefore requires 
less current in the conversion from 
sponge lead to lead sulphate. 


In mine locomotive and shuttle car serv- 
ice this more efficient utilization of 
charged current means lower charging 
costs and ability to handle heavy loads 
right up to the end of each shift. 
Kathanode batteries will do this through 
their entire service life. 


Write Dept. 1211 for Gould Glassklad 
Battery Catalogs: 200 for Mine Locomo- 
tive Service and 300 for Mine Shuttle 
Car Service. 
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PNEUMATIC TOOLS 

ELEecTRIC Toots 

HYDRAULIC TOOLS 
ROocK DRILLS 


fast, low-cost 


drilling in 


every seam and 
formation! 


CP POST-MOUNTED AND 
HAND-HELD COAL DRILLS 


ETTING new records in speed, 
economy and low maintenance, CP 
Post-Mounted and Hand-Held Coal Drills 
comprise the world’s largest line of electric 
coal drills! The four CP Post-Mounted 
models assure wide flexibility. To meet 
specific requirements complete drill as- 
semblies are supplied with desired com- 
bination of motor, hookup, post, clutch, 
boxing, thread bar, auger and cutter. 
The five CP Hand-Held Electric Coal 
Drills include the CP No. 572, illustrated. 


For full data on CP Post-Mounted Coal 
Drills, write for Catalog 901—on CP Hand- 
Held models, write now for Catalog 902. 
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Before you buy any Bethlehem steel ties, you 
may want to know what other mining men are saying 
about them. We’ve heard plenty of comments, but 
the four quoted above are probably the most typical. 
They’re the ‘“‘reason why” behind so many repeat 
orders. 


Bethlehem ties are made in numerous sizes, 
ranging from light and medium weights to the 
heavy-duty 6’s and 9’s. You'll like these bigger 
fellows where speeds are high and where track takes 
a lot of pounding from heavy equipment. 


The No. 6, for instance (weighing 6 lbs. per ft.), 
is widely used in entries, headings, and secondary 
haulage track. The No. 9 (weighing 9 Ibs. per ft.) 
is recommended for main-haulage track under- 
ground where heavy locomotives and large-capacity 
cars are used; also for narrow-gage main-line track 
in Open-pit mines. 

These ties maintain gage and protect switches 
even when interspersed with every three or four wood 
ties. Here they are silent watchmen on 24-hour duty 
. . . keeping the track in running condition till 
rotted-out wood ties have been detected and replaced. 


Whether you use riveted clips or bolted clips, 
installation is child’s play. You can put your greenest 
man to work with 6’s or 9’s. He'll have them in- 
stalled in a jiffy. Then watch your haulage costs drop! 


Ask for Booklet 188. It tells you more about these rugged steel 
ties—where to use them and how they simplify your haulage 
problems. Many pictures of installations and structural features. 
Write to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for your free copy. 
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EXIDE-IRONCLADS KEEP LOCOMOTIVES 
PULLING STEADILY AND STRONG... 


In mines where locomotives are Exide- You can always count on Exide-Iron- 
powered, coal moves steadily along the clads for safety and dependability. Their 
main line right up to the end of every rugged construction keeps maintenance 
shift. For- Exide power is sustained power - COSts at practically nothing. These char- 
. power that is equal to every demand acteristics of Exide-Ironclad Batteries add 
made upon it. You can be certain of  “?” lower haulage costs per ton. 


“full shift availability” hour after hour, If you have a special battery problem, 
day after day. This is the 


main reason why more 


or wish more de- 


tailed information, 
mine operators use Exide- 


Ironclads than all other 


write to Exide and 


ask for booklet Form 


batteries combined. 1982. 
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10-RU — the only coal cutter 
designed 100% for trackless mining, 
will top cut, middle cut and bottom cut, 


- a world-wide organization§.eés 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. MIDDLESBORO, KY. 
BUTTE, MONT. DALLAS, TEXAS EL PASO, TEXAS KNOXVILLE, TENN. NEW YORK, N. ¥% pin 
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with a SULLIVAN 10-RU trockless cutter 


For the answer to their cutting problems, resulting from the higher tonnage 


Sullivan rubber-tired 10-RU Trackless Coal Cutter @¢ The Universal- 
type 10-RU more than matches the capacity of existing loading machines 
and gives you the results required to keep your loader operating at top 
efficiency ¢ Hydraulic drive motors, hydraulic steering,short wheel 
base, large pneumatic tires, 4-wheel mounting and floating rear axle 
ensure faster tramming under all mine conditions. Hydraulic controls 
for all operations result in fast, safe and easy positioning of boom and 
bar at all times © Your local Sullivan engineer will gladly give you 
the complete story or show you the 10-RU in action. Ask for 
bulletin C-33 e SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY. General 
Offices: Michigan City, Ind. In Canada: Canadian Sullivan Mach‘n- 
ery Company, Ltd., Dundas, Ont. 


the patents 

te 'E. C. 
Nos. 1706961, 1706962, 

1707132 and 1953325 


SULLIVAN 
PRODUCTS 


Coal Mining Machines 
Slushers - Rock Loaders 
Portable Hoists - Car Pullers 
Room Hoists - Coal Drills 
Air Compressors - Rock Drills 
Cutter Bit Sharpeners 
and Heaters 
Core Drills and Contract. 
Core Drilling 


n.@.established 1851 - 


KY. PHILADELPHIA, PA, SEATTLE, WASH. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Y PITTSBURGH, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. SCRANTON, PA. 


obtained in trackless mining, more and more mines are turning to the 7; 
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THE ANSWER 
Labor Shortage 


1944—with approximately 40,000 less 


men than it employed in 1940—the coal 
industry had increased production by more 
than 150 million tons. Some highly mech- 
anized mines increased their output by as 
much as 30%. 

Mechanization not only maintains pro- 
duction and lowers costs, but—mechaniza- 
tion above ground produces the clean coals of 
low impurity content, correct sizing and 
uniformity that win the better markets— 
the higher prices. 

Morrow Tipples streamline production 
from the mine, through modern preparation 
equipment, to cars and barges in shorter 
time, at lower costs—in best condition 
to SELL! 


That’s why a high percentage of all - 


mechanized mines are Morrow equipped. 


* * * 


Morrow engineers are available now and ready to 
work with you. Ask Morrow to assign an engineer 
to study your situation. Write The Morrow Manu- 
facturing Company, 1984 Ford Blvd., Wellston, 
Ohio. Division The Wacker Corporation. 


Better Preparation 
= INCREASED SALES! 


1, low impurity content 
2. correct sizing 


3. high uniformity 


MANPOWER AND COAL PRODUCTION + 1940 and 1944 


MECHANIZE With 


1940 


460 


MILLION 
TONS 


439,075 MINERS 


620 
MILLION 
TONS 


source: McGraw-Hill's “Pulse Beat of Industry” 


400,000 MINERS 


COAL WASHERS « WEIGH PANS « FEEDERS » DUMPS 
BINS AND BIN GATES ¢ FLANGED LIP SCREENS 
CONVEYORS » LOADING BOOMS « SHAKING SCREENS 
VIBRATING SCREENS CAR HAULS PICKING TABLES 
SETTLING TANKS © ELEVATORS © CAR RETARDERS 
PERFORATED METAL SCREENS ¢ STEEL STRUCTURES 
{ Page 18] 
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Before the shovel, the shot . . . before the shot, the hole... before 
the hole, the DRILL. 


If it’s a Kennametal Drill, results are outstanding—more 


holes, faster, better, cheaper. 
You pay less for Kennametal-drilled holes, in time, in man- 
hours, in power, in bit replacement and resharpening. 
If you’re ng Oe bits now, you will know what we mean. 
If you’re not, the following typical field experience will be 
interesting: 
@In overburden consisting of hard shale matrix imbedded 
with large limestone nodules, a Kennametal 614" diameter 
three-way bit put down 15 holes 60 feet deep in 390 minutes 
actual drilling time—an anevere: of 26 minutes each (21 
minimum, 35 maximum). After this 900 feet of drilling the bit 
was not dull enough to require resharpening! 
‘Bere are the reasons for such good service: 
® These bits are revolutionary in type and design. They are 
‘tipped with Kennametal, the same hard, tough, durable 
cemented carbide that for years has produced outstanding 
results when used on metal-working tools. . 
® Cutting edges are scientifically contoured for fast drilling 
accurate size throughout the bit life, including many regrinds. 
An effective core breaker helps to keep the hole clear and 
prevent bit stalling. 
® Bodies are sturdy, heat-treated alloy steel castings having 
welded-in bar steel shanks, adaptable to fit common types of 
augers. Hexagonal is standard, but square or splined can 
be furnished when ordered. 


A small investment in Kennametal Drill Bits will help you 
realize the maximum returns from a large investment in shovel 
capacity for removing overburden in stripping operations. 

Four sizes are available—3'4", 4", 5''", and 614" diameters. 
Additional particulars, and prices, sent promptly upon request. 


NAMETAL 


SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 


KENNAMETAL Suc., LATROBE, PA. 
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Photograph above shows excellent condi- 
tion of Kennametal Rotary Drill Bit after 
being used for one month, drilling holes 
in customary Seam 8 overburden. 
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achieved 
through the use of 
SPECIFIC GRADES 


WISE COAL CONSUMERS 
use the grade of coal particularly adapted 
to their specific requirements— 


SMART PRODUCERS 
clean and grade their coal to fit the specific 
requirements of their customers— or for 
their own use. 


R « S HYDRO-SEPARATORS 
Hydrotators—and Stump Air Flow 
cleaners are designed for better processing 


Separators on g Hydrotators, is ded descriptive bulletins should help you. We 
washing in es pe The age will be glad to send them to you upon re- 
rate of 4 led quest. Bulletin No. 161—R a S Tandem 
barges OF in railroo Hydro Separator; Bulletin No. 162—R «§ 


Hydrotator; Bulletin No. 163—R a S Stump 
Air-Flow Cleaner. 


30 N rth Michigan 4 icagol 
PITTSBURGH, PA. UNTINGTON, W 


Company of America, Crucible, PennsY 
yania, uses two 16 Re 
Separators, two 7 and one cool evi 
Hydrotators to produce proc cur 
for metallurgico! use at the I 
enc 
tons per hour: tore per th 
Raw coal screen-sizing hand P orc 
hour. material t 
of the plus er 
ing and crushing A” material is 
ae proceeds at this rate yntil 4 ma sear er) 
in. 
ee dina 2000 ton concrete bi eul 
store ¥" for the 
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CONGRESS JOURNAL 


Published for the Entire Mining Industry — 
by The American Mining Congress 
S. A. TRENGOVE, Editor 


Volume 31 NOVEMBER, 1945 


Number 11 


Strikes Must Be Stopped! 


~MERICAN labor problems have reached 

a state bordering on chaos. Striking 
unions everywhere show an utter disregard 
for the urgent need of the Nation to launch 


its peace-time pursuits. Shortages of all 


kinds, amounting to actual want in many lines, 
make no impression upon labor leaders who 
are out to get all they can while the getting is 
good! 
Decisions of labor boards (albeit set up in 
behalf of labor) are freely flouted by labor 
without punishment whenever adverse judg- 
ment is encountered. We witness too, many 
examples of wanton violation of contracts— 
evidencing labor’s general supposition that its 
current concentration of power is unstoppable. 
Labor and management are now in confer- 
ence in Washington. The expressed hope is 
that their deliberations can bring much needed 
order into the production world, through bet- 
ter understanding and agreement on machin- 
ery for peaceful settlement of disputes. Con- 
currence is not anticipated on such tough 
propositions as wage policy, compulsory arbi- 
tration, closed shop or union maintenance. 
But voluntary arbitration, mediation, bargain- 
ing agreements, and possibly even jurisdic- 
tional disputes may find workable solutions. 
The conference is expected to establish poli- 
cies without resort to extensive new legisla- 
tion. Specifically this implies labor-manage- 
ment cooperation against all forms of strikes 
of whatever cause. 
Strikes at such a moment as this, in utter 
disregard of the public interest, must be 
stopped. If industrial strife continues, Con- 
gress in the discharge of its duty must try its 
own hand in bringing order out of chaos. 
Are we to be forced to the conclusion that 
work stoppages are unavoidable unless and 
until labor unions are required by law (with- 
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out quibble or subversive activities) to 
acknowledge and accept their individual and 
collective responsibilities to the American 
people? The one-sided character of existing 
labor legislation, together with its failure to 
make clear management’s right to manage, has 
long been recognized. The sooner these de- 
fects are corrected, the better are the chances 
for industrial peace. 

Labor, through years of overly-benevolent 
legislation, now possesses more power than is 
good for it. The unwise use of that power (as 
now being demonstrated) can quickly destroy 
its very source. Strikes have become insidi- 
ous weapons to force the will of the minority. 
As such they are un-American and must be 
stopped! 


Control Afomic Energy Materials: 
RESIDENTIAL action, following the en- 
trance of atomic energy upon the military 

and economic scene, implies governmental 
control of all lands and mineral deposits from 
which atomic energy materials can be ob- 
tained. The urgency of the moment perhaps 
explains such a move but clarification is 
wanted at once lest future mineral prospect- 
ing become hopelessly impaired. 

In the first place most common rocks are 
radioactive in some degree. Surely this does 
not mean we will prohibit mineral locations on 
most of our public lands! The limits, there- 
fore, need definition. 

Any threat to the freest possible entrance 
upon public lands for the purpose of finding 
ore deposits is a threat to the fullest develop- 
ment of the Nation’s mineral resources. We 
have repeatedly pointed out that an extension 
of the leasing system, with all its bureaucratic 
controls, to all types of minerals on the public 
domain would tend to stifle productive enter- 
prise. 

The free-prospecting system to which we 
attribute our presently known mineral wealth 
is still the best servant we have to safeguard 
and develop our mineral resources. If we are 
going to have people look for atomic energy 
materials, we had better keep our mining laws 
intact so that these substances will be looked 
for instead of avoided. Incentive rather than 
restriction will help us develop reserves of 
uranium and related substances. 

We see that the current order can do a lot 
of harm. As it is already a source of deep con- 
cern among mining men, let’s have it straight- 
ened out at the earliest possible moment. 
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The Piquette mine is one of the largest shippers of hand sorted ore in the district 


500-Ton Plant in 


Hill Zine 


By G. H. PETT 


Professsor of Mining 
Wisconsin Institute of 
Platteville, 


the §. W. Wisconsin Zinc District Produces Zinc and Lead Flotation Con- 


centrates and Commercial Sulphuric Acid from Ores Mined Within a Radius of Thirty Miles 


N 1905, the Vinegar Hill Zinc Com- 

pany began operatians in Vinegar 
Hill Township, in Jo Davies County, 
near Galena, Ill., naming the com- 
pany after the township. How the 
township derived the name could be 
traced to a community on the South- 
east coast of Ireland called Vinegar 
Hill, since the early settlers were 
mostly Irish, but the old timers pre- 
fer the following story: 

Two men were sent to get a barrel 
of whiskey and a jug of vinegar. 
After arriving at Galena, they got 
their orders mixed, having had a few 
drinks too many. As a result they re- 
turned with a jng of whiskey and a 
barrel of vinegar. Since the settle- 
ment was near the top of a hill, and 
small at that, there was vinegar for 
some time to come; therefore, the 
name Vinegar Hill. 


Plant on Site Near Cuba City 


All processing operations are car- 
ried out on a 50 acre site located 1 
mile southeast of Cuba City, Wis., on 
which is located the sulphuric acid 
plant, and the custom mill. The lat- 
ter consists of three units, the crush- 
ing, jig mill, and flotation plants. The 
four plants, together with their aux- 
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iliaries, embrace an approximate total 
of 30 buildings. 

The site is centrally located for all 
ore shippers, not only for the south- 
west Wisconsin zinc district, but also 
for northwestern Illinois. 


500 Tons Rough Concen- 
trates Treated Per Day 

An average of 550 tons of hand 
sorted mine ore and rough milled con- 
centrates are purchased daily. Of this, 
approximately 500 tons are processed 
each day in the jig and flotation mill, 
while the remaining excess tons are 


* * 


stockpiled. The stockpile, as of August 
31, 1945, amounted to 100,000 tons, of 
which 96,500 tons is owned by Metals 
Reserve Corporation. 


From the raw material processed 
daily, an average of 5 tons of 75 per 
cent lead concentrate, 75 tons of 62 
per cent zine concentrate, and 45 tons 
of iron sulphide concentrates, con- 
taining 47 per cent sulphur, are pro- 
duced. 

The lead and zinc concentrates are 
shipped to smelters in Illinois while 
the iron sulphide concentrates are 
flash roasted to SO, gas in the acid 


* 


‘The Other Version 


Two miners from a settlement near Galena were sent, one Saturday 
evening, to get some vinegar and whiskey. In loading the barrel of 
vinegar on the wagon, it sprung a leak, unnoticed by the miners, and in 
climbing a long hill just before reaching the settlement, numerous stops 
were made in order to imbibe freely from the jug of whiskey, resulting 
in several small pools of vinegar left behind. Arriving at the settlement, 
there was no vinegar and no whiskey, but for some time after, the atmos- 
phere on this hill was permeated with the odor of sweet essence of 


vinegar, thus the name, Vinegar Hill. 
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plant, which gas is converted to 42 
tons of SO, gas, and this, in turn, 
produces about 1,500 tons of 66 degree 
Bé sulphuric acid per month. 


Nature and Source of Raw 
Material 


The raw material from which the 
three locally finished products are 
made, namely, lead concentrate, zinc 
concentrate, and commercial sulphuric 
acid, is typical southwestern Wiscon- 
sin ore. This ore contains lead, zinc, 
and iron in the form of sulphides to- 
gether with a gangue of several dif- 
ferent forms of calcium carbonate, 
plus small amounts of barite, smith- 
sonite, and carbonaceous shale. 

The ore, in the form of hand-sorted 
mine ore and jig mill concentrate, is 
trucked to the plant from a radius of 
30 miles and is shipped in lots, vary- 
ing from a few hundred pounds to 125 
tons, from about 30 different sources 
or shippers. Since zine is the pre- 
dominant metal in value, the grade 
is designated by the zinc content and 
varies from an average of ‘8 per cent 
zinc in hand-picked mine-run ore to 
18 per cent on an average in a rough 
milled concentrate. 

The lead content in the ores is usu- 
ally very small, but when present in 
sufficient amount above a reasonable 
recovery, the shipper is paid for the 
recoverable amount. The iron which 
is higher in amount than zinc in prac- 
tically all ores and jig milled concen- 
trates, is not penalized, but is paid 
for because of the sulphur associated 
with it, for it is this sulphur from 
which the sulphuric acid is produced. 


General Features of the 
Custom Mill 


All hand-sorted mine ore is sent to 
the crushing plant where it is reduced 
in size to minus %-in., after which 
it is sampled with the Galigher me- 
chanical sampler. Thence it goes to 
the jig, regardless of the grade, in 
order to recover as much lead as pos- 
sible, before entering the flotation cir- 


CUSTOM MILL FLOW SHEET 
JIG MILL 


PLATFORM, SCALES 


HAND-SORTED MINE ORE 
| minus 6" 


9" X 16" DENVER CRUSHER 
minus 13" 


30" X 14" DENVER ROLLS (mechanical 
minus ¢" sampler) 


TROMMEL SCREEN 3%" 


undersize 
9 cell 2 pa jig 


JIG MILL CONCENTRATES 


SAMPLING 


STORAGE BIN 


Center cell gives Pb 
concentrate. Size of 
cells 30" X 36". 


PB CONCENTRATE 


SSIFIER 
DRAG CLA BIN 


0 DEWATERED ZN 


& FE CONC. WITH 
SOME LEAD 


1 THICK- 
mi ENER FLOTATION FEED BIN 


UNDER SIZE 


' 20 MESH SCREEN. 


TAILING 


Top. deck of 
3" X vibrating 
screen. Purpose 
to relieve load 
on bottom screen. 


OVER SIZE 


TAILING PILE 


Bottom screen of 3' X 5' 
double deck vibrator 


UNDER SIZE 


DRAG CLASSIFIER 


OVERFLOW SANDS 


NO. 2. 30° THICKENER 


OVERFLOW TO 
POND 


OVER SIZE 


TAILING PILE 


FLOTATION FEED BIB 
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Interior of a two-jig mill 


cuit, for a good lead flotation recovery 
in this S. W. Wisconsin zine district 
is something very much to be desired. 

The flotation plant is divided into 
two almost identical sections. Each 
has its lead, zinc, and iron circuit, and 
each has an hourly capacity of 7% 
tons, or a total of 15 tons per hour 
for the plant. The only difference 
is that section 2 takes all of the No. 1 
thickener slimes assaying 5 per cent 
zine, while section 1 does not. These 
slimes are, in effect, the diluent for 
section 2, whereas the minus 20 plus 
48 mesh portion of the jig tailing con- 
stitutes the diluent for section No. 1. 
These diluents, too valuable to be dis- 
carded, are effective in holding the 
flotation feed at 14 per cent zinc. 

It was mentioned previously that 
approximately 500 tons of hand-sorted 
mine ore, and rough milled concen- 
trates were processed daily, yet the 
above-mentioned 15 tons per hour, or 
360 daily tons of flotation feed leave 
a shortage of 140 tons. This shortage 
is found in the discarded plus 20 mesh 
jig tailing, resulting from the jigging 
operation of all hand-sorted mine ore. 

The lead flotation concentrate con- 
taminated with “oil rock” could not be 
sent to a filter even if it were of suffi- 
cient amount to warrant the use of 
one, because of its low grade; there- 
fore, it is sent to a No. 6 Wilfley table 
to grade it up to a finished product 
of approximately 75 per cent Pb. 
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In the iron flotation flowsheet, it can 
be seen that a high pulp density is 
carried in this circuit, which is not 
operated for recovery, but for grade. 
In fact, the FeS, is so abundant that 
the iron circuit of section No. 1 oper- 
ates not much more than 50 per cent 
of the time. The sulphuric acid is 
added to the iron conditioner in order 
to lower the pH necessary in the pre- 
ceeding zine circuit, for FeS, does not 
float readily in a moderately high al- 
kaline circuit. 


14 Per Cent Zinc Optimum 


Grade for Flotation Feed 


The flotation feed is maintained at 
between 14 and 15 per cent zine. If 
the feed contains more than 15 per 
cent zinc, the jig mill and flotation 
recoveries both suffer. If, for example, 
an 8 per cent flotation feed were used, 
all recoveries would be higher, but 
production would be almost cut in 
half. Therefore, from an economic 
standpoint, the optimum zinc content 
of flotation feed is held at 14 per cent, 
which is accomplished by mixing the 
purchased rough milled concentrates, 
averaging 18 per cent zinc, with the 
company’s own jig milled concen- 
trates, the minus 20 plus 48 mesh jig 
tailing, assaying about 3 per cent zinc, 
and the thickened pulp from the No. 
1 thickener, assaying approximately 5 
per cent zinc. 


SECTION ONE OF PB, ZN, and FE CIRCUIT 


CIRCUIT 


FEED BIN 


BELT FEEDER 


5¢@ tons per hour, plus 5’ 


36" SPI 
¥ 


capacity 24 tons per hour. 


GRINDING SECTION 
6* X 4" Colorado Iron Works Ball Mill, capacity 


X 22" Hardinge Conical 


CLASSIFIER 


Pb Conc. 


Denver Sub-A) 


N 


OVERFLOW 
6" X6" CONDITIONER 
(38" x 38" 


4 LEAD CELLS 


LEAD CONCENTRATE 


NO.6 WILFLEY TABLE 


TAIL} 


9* 


MIDDLING PRODU! 
RECIRCULATED 


CONDITIONER 


ct TAILS 


TO WASTE 
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All Lime vs. Soda Ash-Lime 


‘ Por REAGENT CONSUMPTION IN NEW PROPOSED ALL LIME CIRCUIT 
Lead and Zine Circuit Seanintd 


Point of addition Lbs./ton %solids pH 


the lead circuit were as effective as 
6 Ibs. of soda ash per ton, that the 
consumption of copper sulphate was 


ZINC_CIRCULT 


9* ZINC CONDITIONER 


Cl. zn. conc 


7 ZINC FLOTATION CELLS 


reduced by 1 lb. per ton in the zine tation reagent costs can be made with 
circuit, a slightly higher grade of zinc the all lime method. 

concentrate and a tailing a trifle lower The only other reagent change was 
in zine content were produced. This that sodium ethyl xanthate in the zinc 
indicates that a material saving in flo- circuit was replaced by sodium aero- 


TAILING FROM LEAD CIRCUIT 


(36" x 36" Denver 
Sub-A ) 


ZINC CONCENTRATE 


AMERICAN DISC FILTER 


FILTER CAKE 


| 


BaCK INTO ZINC CONVEYOR BELT 
CIRCUIT 


FILTRATE 


FLIPPER TYPE 
ReR. CAR LOADER 


ZINC TAILING 


30" THICKENER NO. 2 


FEED 
IRON CIRCUIT 


ZINC FLOTATION TAILING | 2] 2] 314 


51617) 819 


30' THICKENER NO. 2 


fre 


erature 


(28" X 28" Denver 


THICKENED PRODUCT 
42% 


6* X 6" FE CONDITIONER 
Steam added to raise temp- 


to 35” 


Sub-A) 9 FE FLOTATION CELLS 


solids 


of pulp from 20° ¢ 


TAILING 47% S 


DUMP 
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ACID PLANT 


A short time ago Messrs. Harold [Lime ......... Grinding circuit ........... 13 60 
can Cyanamid Company, together with Aerofloat rinding circuit .... 
Cresylic acid, pine oil mixture. .Entrance Pb cells... 0.02 31 8.8 
the writer, were given an opportunity Qonper sulphate Entrance Zn conditioner 1.5 - 
to prove the benefits of an all lime Time Zine conditioner 15 9.0 
circuit. Section 1 of the flotation Sodium aerofloat ............. Zine conditioner ....... 0.2 ime rs 
plant was turned over to them for a and cresylic acid eas 
one week trial. Sulphuric acid conditioner .... 3.0 “a 
The outstanding features of the test Sodium ethyl xanthate........ Fe conditioner oe pa eee rs 
were that 1.3 Ibs. per ton of lime in Creosote .................... Exit Fe conditioner........ 0.09 


float of like amount. The grade of 
lead concentrate and lead recovery did 
not change; therefore, if, after fur- 
ther trial the results are as good as 
they have been, .the company will 
adopt the all lime circuit in sections 
1 and 2. 


Flash Roasting 


In principle, flash roasting is very 
similar to the burning of pulverized 
coal in the furnace of a steam boiler. 
Warm dry FeS, (47 per cent sulphur), 
is blown in at the top of a combustion 
chamber; in falling through a depth 
of 20 ft., the sulphur content is re- 
duced to 0.5 per cent. This combus- 
tion, or burning, produces a tempera- 
ture of 900 degrees centigrade, and 
the resultant gas contains the SO, for 


Men and ore are hoisted by the can m 
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FLOW SHEET OF ACID PLANT 
Contact Process Used in Sulphuric Acid Manufacture 
FeSp FLOTATION CONCENTRATES 


24° THICKENER 


AMERICAN DISC FILTER 


FILTRATE 


FILTER CAKE 12% MOISTURE 


TO WASTE 


SCREW CONVEYOR 
DRYING CHAMBER 


DRIED PRODUCT 0.5% 
MOISTURE 


ELEVATOR 


FINE MESH TROMMEL SCREEN 


OVERSIZE 


UNDERSIZE 


SYNTRON FEEDER 


BLOWER LINE 


TURBINE NOZZLE 


COMBUSTION CHAMBER OF 
FLASH ROASTER 


SOg GAS AT 900 DEGREES C. CALCINES 
HOPPER 
AERIAL TRAMWAY 
ROOTS BLOWERS (8) 
PREHEATERS (9) 
WASTE HEAT BOILER A: + 
CONVERTERS (10) 
COTTRELL PRECIPITATOR (2) v 
50, COOLERS (11) 
SCRUBBING TOWER (lead) (3) + 
+ FINAL ABSORBERS (12) 
SOg COOLERS (4) 
PRODUCTS TANK OR (13) 
QUARTZ (5) 
DRYING (lead) (6) (14) 
ROCK WOOL “FILTER (7) RoR. CAR 


EXPLANATORY COMMENTS 


(1) Chief purpose not to produce 
steam power but most effective means 
for suddenly dropping gas tempera- 
ture from 900 deg. C to 300 deg. C, 
to prevent formation of some SO; 
which would create difficulties and 
losses in subsequent cleaning process. 
The iron oxide in the gas would act as 
an inefficient catalytic agent. 
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(2) Electrifies dust particles remov- 
ing approximately 95 per cent of 
them. 

(3) A warm spray of downward 
trickling water meets the upcoming 
gas, thereby removing nearly all of the 
remaining dust. Warm water is used 
because it absorbs less gas than does 
cold water. 


(4) Large lead pipe in coil form. 
Air cooled in winter. Water cooled 
in summer. 


(5) Graded quartz rock minus 6 in. 
Removes some remaining dust. 


6) A downward spray of 60 deg. 
Be’ acid meets upcoming gas to re- 
move moisture. 


(7) Shallow cast iron pans contain- 
ing layers of rock wool on coarse 
screens to remove last traces of mois- 
ture and dust. : 


(8) Roots Connersville positive type 
blowers. 


(9) Steel U-tubes obtaining their 
heat from the exothermic reaction cre- 
ated in (10). 


(10) In the converter, the SO. gas 
at 400 deg. C combines with oxygen 
to form SO3. This union is hastened 
by passing the 6 per cent SO., and 
94 per cent air mixture through a 
series of trays containing layers of a 
vanadium alloy acting as the catalyzer. 
The latter has the appearance of dried 
peas when observed from a short dis- 
tance. 


(11) Coils of high silicon steel pipes 
cooled by water spray. 


(12) The vaporous SO; is condensed 
by coming in contact with a spray of 
98 per cent sulphuric acid and con- 
centration of the liquid is maintained 
at this point by a regulated inflow of 
water. 

Theoretically, 
but in practice this union is inefficient 
and of explosive violence, hence the 
absorption of SO; in a 98 per cent 
sulphuric acid. After this absorption 
of SO; which has brought about a 
high degree of concentration, the 
regulated amount of water is now 
added to hold this concentration at 
98 per cent. 


(13) 98 per cent H.SO, is too 
highly concentrated for commercial 
purposes, therefore, it is reduced in 
strength to 66 deg. Be’, or 93.5 per 
cent H.SO,, or in part to 60 deg. Be" 
which is 78 per cent H2SO,. Reduc- 
tion in strength is accomplished by the 
addition of weak H.SO,, or water. 


(14) No special pump or tank cars 
are necessary to transfer and carry 
the acid as H.SO,, at 60 deg. Be’ or 
— will not corrode cast iron or 
steel. 
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the subsequent manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. The flash roaster itself, 
is a modified Wedge mechanical 
roaster. All the upper hearths and 
the upper portion of the central shaft 
have been removed, leaving the three 
bottom hearths with their portion of 
the central shaft. The two bottom 
hearths with their rabble arms con- 
stitute the drying chamber while the 
third hearth from the bottom with its 
rabble arms furnishes the floor for the 
combustion chamber above; this is 
22 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. high. 


Company Activities Give Im- 
petus to Future Mining 
The main office, located in Platte- 
ville, Wis., supports a geology depart- 
ment which is a storehouse of informa- 
tion for any one concerned with min- 


South view of the acid plant at Cuba City 


ing activities in the S. W. Wisconsin 
and N. W. Illinois zine districts. 

In view of the fact that the company 
has been in the district for 40 years it 
has available many records and maps 
of past and present mining operations. 
But the chief purpose of the geology 
department at present is to conduct 
extensive churn drilling campaigns 
for the purpose of discovering new ore 
bodies. When discovered and explored, 
these ore bodies are commonly sub- 
leased to reliable mining companies 
operating in the district. 


General Economic Effect of 


Operations 


The total number of the company’s 
employes in the S. W. Wisconsin zinc 
district amounts to 115. These em- 
ployes make possible the incomes and 


employment of approximately 500 
other persons, which goes to show how 
far-reaching the efforts of one operat- 
ing company can be in the welfare of 
a community. How many people are 
indirectly benefited would be too diffi- 


cult to ascertain. Needless to say, the . 


economic benefits are indeed great. 
The Vinegar Hill Company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company. 

The key operating personnel at the 
custom mill and acid plant is composed 
of Messrs. E. G. Deutman, general 
superintendent; John P. Lacke, con- 
struction and maintenance superin- 
tendent; and Clyde Trewartha, gen- 
eral foreman. These gentlemen have 
all been very helpful in providing in- 
formation relevant to the various 
phases of the operation. 
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North view of plant showing the custom mill 
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Job instruction training for mine officials promotes safety 


Education to Reduce Accidents 


In Coal Mining 


A Report of the Safety Committee 
Submitted by E. R. PRICE 


HE chief responsibility for the 

promotion of safety in mining 
rests with top management and the 
recognition of this responsibility in es- 
tablishing a safety program by a com- 
pany is an evidence of the foresighted- 
ness of its management. Officials and 
workers are made safety conscious 
through instruction in safety prin- 
ciples; education, which is the sharing 
of knowledge with others, disciplines 
the minds of everyone with the result 
that safety, health and the well being 
of those who encounter the hazards of 
mining become the deep concern of 
both management and labor.. 

Safety education, therefore, is one 
of the most important phases in effec- 
tive accident prevention and it should 
always be realized that the lead in any 
safety movement must be taken by 
the company management. As an evi- 
dence of sincerity, as well as for the 
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practical benefits, the company must 
provide and maintain all reasonable 
safeguards for protection against 
accidents but these in themselves are 
not sufficient to prevent injuries to 
workmen. In the final analysis the 
human element is the deciding factor 
and no safeguard will ever be effective 
unless properly used and observed by 
the employes. It should therefore be 
the aim of an educational program to 
so inculcate safety habits that safe 
methods of working become automatic. 

It is recognized that the type or 
size of an educational plan will prop- 
erly depend upon the extent of the 
operation of the coal company and it 
is therefore not intended that the pro- 
gram outlined in this report can be 
applied by the industry generally. 
However, the Committee is submitting 
it in the hope that it presents a few 
ideas which will be helpful and will 


contribute in some measure toward 


promoting safety to the end that there - 


will be a reduction in the toll of acci- 
dents now occurring. 


Outline of Program 


Our suggested program is set up un- 
der the following eight headings; 
namely: 

1. Policy and Organization. 

2. Function of Top Management. 

8. Labor Relations Training for 
Supervisors. 

4. Accident Prevention Training for 
Mine Officials. 

5. Safety Instruction Course for 
Mine Workers. 

6. Safety Incentives. 

7. Safety Education for Schools in 
Mining Communities, 

8. General. 


Policy and Organization 

Safety education should be the foun- 
dation upon which a well organized 
program for the prevention: of acci- 
dents can be constructed and it should 
be the policy of every company to es- 
tablish within its organization a sys- 
tem of training that will meet the con- 
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ditions at its mines. If such a program 


is to be effective it should come under 
the direction of a department head 
who would be responsible for setting 
up and maintaining the type of pro- 
gram required. Where there is a sep- 
arate department of safety the pro- 
motion of education should be under 
the direction of the safety engineer 
or director of safety. 


Function of Top Management 


The operating head of the company 
should take the lead in doing those 
things which are necessary to con- 
vince his own safety department, as 
well as the men who are in daily con- 
tact with the hazards of coal mining, 
that safety pays; not only in protect- 
ing the individual workman, but also in 
efficiency of operation. He must be the 
spark plug for safety in his own or- 
ganization. 

He should keep in constant touch 
with the accident statistics and be 
the first one in the organization to 
recognize good safety performance. 
His personal interest evidenced by 
attending conferences and meetings, 
in promoting incentive plans, in writ- 
ing letters from time to time em- 
phasizing certain hazards, etc. will do 
much towards stimulating interest in 
safety on the part of the supervisory 
organization and among the workmen. 
He should at all times insist upon the 
strict observance of established safety 
standards and rules. 


Labor Relations Training for 
Supervisors 


In order to improve management- 
worker relations, which are essential 
to a successful educational program, 
there should be established a train- 
ing program for supervisors for the 
purpose of instructing them how to 
approach and get along with other 
men, also in the most effective man- 
ner of instructing men under their 
supervision so that the men will 
understand and know what is ex- 
pected. 

Such a course of training could be 
similar to the Training Within In- 
dustry Program of the War Man- 
power Commission with which many 
operators are familiar. That pro- 


gram, which embraces (a) Job In- 


structor Training, {b) Job Relations 


Training and (c) Job Methods Train- 
ing, could be modified so that special 
emphasis would be given to accident 


prevention. 


It is kighly important that all 
supervisors have a clear understand- 
ing of the wage agreement with the 
mine workers so that they know 
under what circumstances discipli- 
nary action can be taken for failure 
of mine workers to observe the estab- 


lished safety rules and regulations. 


The cooperation of the individual 
mine workers and of the local union, 
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either through the mine workers’ 
safety committee for which there is 
provision in all wage agreements or 
the local mine committee, should not 
be a difficult matter, when there ex- 
ists in the relationship between the 
management and the men the mutual- 
ity of interest that should prevail in 
a program of accident prevention. 


Accident Prevention Training 
for Mine Officials 


This type of training is necessary 
if the mine officials are to have a 
broad knowledge of the contributing 
causes of accidents and of the means 
of preventing them. The United 
States Bureau of Mines has prepared 
a@ course in accident prevention for 
mine officials which we recommend for 
all supervisors; this is in ten sec- 
tions under the following titles: 

1. The Prevention of Accidents 
from Falls of Roof and Coal. 

2. The Prevention of Haulage Ac- 
cidents. 

8. The Prevention of Explosions 
and Fires. 

4. The Prevention of Electrical 
Accidents. 

5. The Prevention of Explosives 
Accidents. 

6. Miscellaneous Accident Preven- 
tion. 

7. The Value of Accident Statistics. 


Our Committee has purposely 
avoided a detailed description of this 
course, but we do suggest a close 
perusal of its outline which has been 
prepared by and can be secured from 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

To illustrate the thoroughness with 
which each of the above subjects 
has been covered; the section relating 
to “The Prevention of Accidents from 
Falls of Roof and Coal” is subdi- 


Track-mounted chemical tank provides a guard against mine fires 
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vided under the following headings: 
(a) The importance of roof and coal 
fall hazard, (b) Roof and coal falls, 
(c) Method of mining, (d) Character 
of roof material, (e) Roof inspecting 
and testing, (f) Roof supports, (g) 
Advance mining, (h) Retreat min- 
ing, (i) Working face most danger- 
ous area, (j) Essentials for roof sup- 
port, (k) Bad practices resulting in 
fatals, (1) Responsibility for roof fall 
accidents, (m) What mine manage- 
ment can do to prevent accidents from 
fall of roof and coal, (n) What the 
mine foreman can do to prevent ac- 
cidents from falls of roof and coal, 
(o) Factors affecting falls of roof 
and coal, (p) Methods used by some 
companies in reducing roof-fall acci- 
dents, (q) Conclusions, (r) Showing 
of moving pictures and (s) Discussion 
of questions. 

This course could also include a 
study of the state mining law, the 
safety rules and standards of the 
company, as well as a study of state 
and federal inspection standards, a 
thorough knowledge of which every 
mine official should have. 


Safety Instruction Course for 
Mine Workers 


We recommend the adoption of a 
course in safety instruction for mine 
workers patterned after the one pre- 
pared by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
but modified to suit the conditions at 
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each mine. The Bureau of Mines 
course is subdivided into seven sec- 
tions with titles similar to those in 
the course of training for mine offi- 
cials. The textual matter naturally 
differs from that for mine officials, 
but such training, which we recog- 
nize must be on a voluntary basis, 
should be helpful in promoting safety 
education among the workmen, even 
if the course is taken by but a small 
percentage of the mine workers. 

We suggest a careful study of this 
course by those who may wish to estab- 
lish safety instruction for mine work- 
ers at their mines. Such instruction 
could be limited to the phases of op- 
eration that the management feels 
should have special emphasis or it 
could be as inclusive and in the same 
detail as contained in the Bureau 
outline. 


Safety Incentives 


Training, rules, posters, etc. can do 
no more than point out hazards; acci- 
dents must be prevented by the men 
themselves and after their education, 
the next step is to bring about their 
practicing the principles learned. Ob- 
servance of safety rules does not 
occur automatically and some form 
of encouragement is needed. It would 
seem that the prevention of injuries 
and possible loss of life would be 
sufficient rewards to insure safe meth- 
ods of working but unfortunately 
such rewards are negative and some- 
thing more positive and tangible is 
needed. Different methods are used 
by many companies in the way of 
bonuses and awards of various types; 
this however is a subject for a report 
in itself and will be considered later 
by the committee. 


Safety Education for Schools 
in Mining Communities 


This opens a rather broad field, 
but offers real possibilities for acci- 
dent prevention. To “sell” the children 
of a community on the promotion of 
safety ideas is to create a great in- 
fluence for good as children are 
natural crusaders. But there is a still 
' further advantage; “as the twig is 
bent so is the tree inclined,” and ideas 
accepted by the boy will be retained 
by the man he later becomes. Here 
again is a subject for a complete re- 
port which is to be prepared later by 
the committee. 


General 


Safety education can also be pro- 
moted by the maintenance of attrac- 
tive bulletin boards inside and out- 
side the mine on which would be 
posted : 


Report of accidents—suitable 
safety bulletins and posters— 
letters—reports of accident pre- 
vention progress—accident and 
other statistics—recognition of 
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good accident records of mines 
and individuals—those safety 
rules which management may 
want to emphasize from time to 
time—and many other matters 
which contribute to the safety 
education of the men. 


There should be regular safety 
meetings or conferences, either inside 
the mine or at some suitable place on 
the surface, where information on 
accident prevention is disseminated. 
At some mines, group safety meetings 
are held by the section foremen once 
each month inside the mine on the 
sections where the men work. Such 
meetings are followed by monthly 
general safety meetings on the surface 
for each the day and night shift 
men. 

Previous mention has been made 
of the adoption of adequate safety 
rules and standards for the instruc- 


Public address systems are used ef- 
fectively by the heads of the safety de- 
partments and others in broadcasting 
safety and other messages to the men 
while waiting for man trips or to 
the men at any other peint where they 
may congregate. 


District Mining Institutes contribute 
in a large measure to the safety edu- 
cation of supervisors, and they should 
be encouraged as well as supported 
by the industry. 


First aid and mine rescue training 
in some form should be included as a 
part of any program of safety educa- 
tion. 


Vocational training for mine work- 
ers, who aspire to supervisory posi- 


_tions, is being carried on probably 


more generally now than at any time 
in the past. Such training, which is 
a morale builder as well as educa- 


Boys in a mining community take great interest in practical safety instruction 


tion and guidance of the men in carry- 
ing out their work. These rules should 
be kept in conspicuous places at the 
mine. At some mines, the employ- 
ment manager gives each new man, 
either a copy of the company safety 
rules applying to his particular job, or 
a book containing all of the company 
safety rules. Other companies give 
each new man a personal note signed 
by the Safety Engineer, who, in an 
appropriate message, welcomes the 
new man as a member of the com- 
pany’s family of workers; also, calls 
his attention to the company’s safety 
rules and standards posted at the 
mines and particularly to the few 
special rules listed in the message ap- 
plying to his particular job. 


tional, should be developed as far as 
practical. 


Conclusion 


In presenting this report the com- 
mittee wishes’ to re-emphasize two 
points. First, the purpose here has 
been to outline broad principles of 
education rather than to recommend 
details of procedure. Second, the 
subject of safety education has so 
many phases that this outline has not 
attempted to cover all possible 
avenues of approach. Further study 
is recommended both by the commit- 
tee and by the industry. 


Approved September 28, 1945 
Subcommittee on Safety Education. 
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HE American Mining Congress 
has asked me to write an article 
entitled “Twenty-five Years Progress 
in Strip Mining.” Such a commission 
gives one wonderful latitude. I really 
do not know whether the editors want 
a technical analysis of the mechani- 
cal progress or personal reminiscences. 
After some reflection, I have decided 
to recount in a rather non-technical 
way the development that has taken 
place in the strip mining industry 
since I have been connected with it. 
When I was asked to write on the 
subject, “Twenty-five Years Progress 
in Strip Mining,” some one made a 
mistake, because I began to be a strip 
mine operator in 1912, 33 years ago. 
Stripping with power shovels really 
began in 1877 near Pittsburg, Kans. 
J. M. Hodges and A. J. Armil used 
a conventional type railroad steam 
shovel and so far as we know, these 
were the first men to mine coal using 
mechanical power. Farmers had been 
getting coal for local use since pioneer 
days with teams and slip scrapers. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. 


Pioneer coal stripping in the Brazil, Ind., coal field. After overburden removal the 


The Development of Strip Mining 


Hodges, who stripped coal in 1877, 
afterwards incorporated the Pittsburg 
& Midway Coal Mining Company, in 
Pittsburg, Kans., and was its first 
president. Mr. Hodges was succeeded 
in 1911 as head of the Pittsburg & 
Midway Coal Mining Company, by 
Charles F. Spencer. His son, Kenneth 
A. Spencer, now heads that organiza- 
tion. To the Pittsburg & Midway 
Coal Mining Company, therefore, goes 
the honor of being the oldest organiza- 
tion continuously engaged in the min- 
ing of coal by the strip method. This 
company is now the largest strip coal 
producing company operating in the 
Pittsburg, Kans., field. 


Early Shovel Installations 


There is record of two full revolving 
steam shovels used in uncovering coal 
in Pittsburg, Kans., in the year 1910. 
These units were very small, used 
14%-yd. buckets, so production was 
limited. It was in the year 1911, when 
the Marion Steam Shovel Company 
built a shovel with a 3%-yd. bucket, 
especially designed for coal stripping, 


coal was loaded by hand into railroad car- 
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By R. H. SHERWOOD 


President 
Central Indiana Coal Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


for W. H. Hartshorn, in Danville, 
Ill., that the production of coal by the 
stripping method really began. Be- 
fore that, stripping machinery had 
been more or less of makeshift charac- 
ter adapted from equipment originally 
designed for general construction 
work. After the Danville shovel was 
proven a success, the strip mining in- 
dustry began to grow steadily, with 
one group of operators in the Indiana- 
Illinois field, and the other group 
headed by Charles Spencer in the 
Kansas-Missouri field. 

It was my brother-in-law who lived 
in Danville, Ill., who really started me 
in this industry. In 1912 my sister 
wrote me that he was considering an 
investment in a new method of min- 
ing coal by stripping the overburden 
with steam shovels, but hesitated to 
go into the venture unless I, who had 
had experience in construction work 
and the moving of dirt, approved of 
the idea. Upon receipt of his letter, 
I took the first train to Danville and 
met W. G. Hartshorn, an experienced 
underground coal operator who had 
the vision and courage to risk nearly 
all of his hard earned dollars in this 
new method of mining. What I saw 
when I got to Danville was a full re- 
volving shovel, .weighing about 125 
tons. I think it had a 60 ft. boom and 
I know the dipper had a capacity of 
38% yds. Mr. Hartshorn and Grant 
Holmes, proprietor of the local ma- 
chine shop, who had formerly been 
construction superintendent for the 
Marion Steam Shovel Company, had 
conceived the idea of making a full 
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revolving shovel of what was then con- 
sidered mammoth size. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Company 
was very dubious as to whether such 
a huge piece of machinery would hold 
together and while they were glad to 
build it, they were unwilling to make 
any guarantees or even an estimate of 
cost. Mr. Hartshorn and Mr. Holmes 
finally persuaded the shovel company 
to undertake the construction of a 
machine on a basis that presented no 
risk to the Marion Steam Shovel Com- 
pany. The manufacturers quoted a 
price for the shovel in cents per pound, 
which was accepted by the buyers. 
The shovel company guaranteed noth- 
ing—the buyers took all the risk. 
This shovel had been erected and coal 
was already being produced when I 
reached Danville in 1912. The terri- 
tory that Mr. Hartshorn had was 
ideal. It would make present day 
strip operators’ mouths water. There 
was a 7-ft. vein of coal overlaid with 
about 20 ft. of overburden consisting 
of soft cheese-like shale and coarse 
gravel, with a little dirt on top under 
the grass roots. The only catch to 
these ideal physical conditions was 
that the coal lay in bottom land a few 
feet below the level of an innocent 
looking creek. This slow, creaky 
shovel was mounted on railroad trucks 
moving on a portable track. It took 
- four men to lay the track in front of 
the shovel, and four operating men 
on the shovel deck: engineer, thrust 
engine operator, known as cranesman, 
oiler and fireman, and a man to throw 
coal on the shovel deck—nine men in 
all. 


Hand Drilling and Loading 


The coal, which was very hard, was 
drilled by hand, one man to hold the 


drill and two to wield sledges. It took: 


about 30 minutes to put down a hole. 
The coal was shaken with a cup of 
black powder and fired with a squibb, 
and then pried loose with crowbars. 
It was loaded by hand into four-wheel 
wooden cars built for underground 
mining, moving on narrow gauge 
track. The cars were hauled by mules 
to the foot of an incline and then 
taken by cable out of the pit to the 
tipple, where they were dumped on a 
bar screen. We made two sizes of 
coal, 1%-in. screenings and 1%-in. 


lump. Despite what now seems very 


erude procedure, Mr. Hartshorn was 
making modest profit. It did not take 
me long to make what was to me per- 
sonally one of the most important 
business decisions I ever made. That 
was, to advise my brother-in-law to 
make an investment in two other 
mines with Mr. Hartshorn. I also 
raked and scraped together what 
money I could and became an investor. 
I put all my eggs in one basket and 
took a job with Mr. Hartshorn so I 
could watch the basket. 
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One of the first coal stripping units built in 1912 


Based on the experience we had with 
this first full revolving shovel, we 
ordered from the Marion Steam 
Shovel Company two more shovels. 
These had 70-ft. booms and 7-yd. 
buckets. This was done in February, 
1913. After we had committed our- 
selves for the purchase of these 
shovels, disaster struck. The still re- 
membered 1913 flood swept over the 
middle west and the innocuous looking 
creek which was kept within its banks 
by our first spoil pile rose to a mighty 
torrent. I will never forget standing 
on the bluff and looking over that bot- 
tom land where the mine was, and 
seeing the whole country under 30 ft. 
of water. ,The sheaves on the end of 
the boom of our precious shovel were 
just visible above the muddy, swirling 
flood. We had no pumps and those we 
finally got were very inadequate. We 
did not get that mine in operation 
again until mid-summer, but we 
learned a lot about the handling of 
water in strip pits. 


Shovels of 1912 Funda- 
mentally Like Today’s 
Giants 


It is interesting to note that the 
Marion shovel with the 3%4-yd. bucket, 
built in 1912, and the shovels with 
buckets of 30 to 35 yds., such as are 
built today, are fundamentally of 
identical design, the principal differ- 
ence being in size and perfection of 
manufacture. The basic principle of 
side casting dirt when operating strip 
pits has changed not at all. The price 
of steam shovels in those early days 
was about $35,000. Today the price 
for an electrically operated shovel 
with a 33-yd. bucket is about $500,000, 
electricity having replaced steam as a 


source of power. The complement of 
men needed to operate present-day 
shovels has been reduced from nine 
to three. Wages for skilled shovel 
operators have gone from about $3.50 
per day to $12 per day, plus overtime. 
Overtime is important because these 
machines operate continuously, 24 
hours a day and 7 days a week. Shovel 
operators, under the present union 
contract, earn over $5,000 per year. 

The first step forward that we made 
in the Danville stripping field after we 
recovered from the flood was to intro- 
duce a little 2-yd. full revolving shovel 
to load coal, thus replacing hand 
shoveling. The next was to get little 
saddle tank locomotives in the place 
of mules. 


Coal Cleaning Problem Pre- 
sents Itself 


Stripped coal was not accepted by 
the public in those days with any great 
alacrity, particularly after we began 
to load coal with the little shovels, be- 
cause it was impossible to keep im- 
purities out of the coal. We had no 
washers, and picking tables were a 
great luxury. I remember distinctly 
my humiliation when in 1918 I applied 
to the Indiana Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation for membership for the Cen- 
tral Indiana Coal Company which I 
had then organized on my own ac- 
count in Indiana. Phil Penna, the 
much beloved and long time secretary 
of that association told me bluntly 
that my dues and membership were 
not acceptable. He said “you strip- 
pers do not sell coal—you sell dirt, and 
we do not want you in our organiza- 
tion.” I think that brusque turndown 
from Phil Penna was fortunate for me 
because it made me think. Business 
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was pretty good in those days because 
of World War I, and I could sell the 
dirt I was mining, and it was dirt. I 
knew that the anthracite operators 
were successfully cleaning their coal 
with some kind of a washing process, 
and that also one of the steel com- 
panies in the Birmingham district was 
washing the coal they used for coke 
making. I went to Birmingham and 
saw a Montgomery basket washer 
plant in operation, then to Scranton 
where I saw what was then known as 
the Elmore jig. 

I decided that the jig method of 
cleaning coal was better than the 
Montgomery basket type washing sys- 
tem at Birmingham. I found Mr. 
Elmore in Philadelphia, a very capable 
engineer, and engaged him to re-de- 
sign his apparatus as best he could 
for handling bituminous coal. This 
particular type of jig had never been 
used to work in soft coal and I have 
always felt indebted to Mr. Elmore, 
and the engineer, Mr. Bohm, whom 
he sent out to Indiana to build our first 
jig, for the excellent jobs they did. 
We built a little two-cell Elmore jig 
with laminated cypress tanks, the 
water being agitated by plungers oper- 
ating from eccentrics on a line shaft, 
at the Robin Hood Mine No. 1, south 


of Dugger, Ind., and had it standing 
idle for six months waiting until our 
customers refused to buy our dirty 
screenings, which they did most posi- 
tively when the market broke in 1919. 
After we had had about a dozen cars 
refused on account of quality, we 
started our Elmore jig, hoping and 
praying that it would work. After the 
usual fussing and fiddling, we were 
able to produce screenings which were 
competitive with, if not better than, 
screenings mined underground. I 
shall always feel grateful to Phil 
Penna for insulting me when I ap- 
plied for membership in his organiza- 
tion. 


We now have the most elaborate jigs 
built for us, with capacity as high as 
300 tons per hour, full of gadgets and 
automatic features, but the principle 
used is exactly the same that Mr. El- 
more built into the little affair that 
saved my financial life in 1919. Asa 
matter of fact, we are now operating 
at one of our mines an Elmore jig in- 
stalled in 1923, with wooden plungers 
and cypress tank that is a replica of 
the first one we built and we are turn- 
ing out coal just as free from impuri- 
ties and at no greater expense than 
the coal which is washed by the huge, 
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Future equipment may surpass the large models of today 
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elaborate affairs that are generally 
used today. The only difference is 
automatic operation and size. 


Horizontal Drilling 
Introduced 


As the stripping industry grew and 
excavating machinery increased in 
size, and we began to uncover coal 
with up to 45 ft. of overburden, the 
cost of drilling and shooting began to 
be a serious item. The practice was 
to drill ahead of the shovel, with well 
drills, and in those days the light well 
drill rigs used for shallow holes were 
not well designed and were far dif- 
ferent from the well drills we have on 
the market today. One of the big ob- 
jections to vertical drilling was the 
fact that most of our holes were wet 
and to shoot a wet hole, we had to use 
expensive glycerine dynamite. I re- 
member very well when W. H. 
Stewart, then superintendent of the 
two mines I had in Indiana, came to 
me and said he believed that the auger 
type of horizontal drill which was used 
for drilling coal in underground 
mines, could be developed for strip 
mining, so that a 40-ft. horizontal 
hole could be bored on the shale im- 
mediately over the coal. We could 
then shoot our overburden at less cost 
of drilling, and better yet, use cheap 
powder instead of expensive dynamite, 
because the holes would be dry. 

I asked one of the internationallly 
known manufacturers of drilling 
equipment if they would undertake to 
design this type of drill, telling them 
I thought there would be a real mar- 
ket for such a piece of equipment. 
They were very much interested and 
sent their chief engineer from New 
York to inspect our property and 
make a report. I remember his report 
very well—it was long, wordy and 
elaborate. His conclusion was that it 
would be impossible to drill a 40-ft. 
horizontal hole in shale with jointed 
augers and keep the hole straight. Mr. 
Stewart was not convinced by this re- 
port and began experimenting with 
home made equipment. By trial and 
error he finally produced a drill that 
would bore 40-ft. holes horizontally 
and he had no trouble whatsoever in 
keeping the holes straight. We 
patented the idea, then promptly one 
of the drill manufacturing companies 
pirated the patent and proceeded to 
manufacture drills much better in de- 
tailed design than the home made 
affairs we were able to make in our 
inadequate shop. I had no desire to 
get into a patent fight, so eventually 
sold our patent, and at the end of the 
day Mr. Stewart and I divided a $1,000 
profit on our venture. I think he de- 
serves full credit for this original de- 
velopment. All I did was to back him 
financially. Horizontal drilling equip- 
ment based on our patent is now used 
all over the world. 
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The Trend in Haulage 


We in the stripping industry began 
hauling our coal out of the pits first 
with mules, then on narrow gauge 
track using 4-wheel pit cars and steam 
power. Qur next step was 4-yd. con- 


tractors’ side dump cars. We then 
graduated to standard gauge equip- 
ment and specially built drop bottom 
ears. In the last ten years, steam 
haulage has almost disappeared, being 
replaced in the larger mines with 
especially built trucks. The tendency 
is to use Diesel-powered semi-trailer 
units with a capacity of 25 to 30 tons, 
although a few operators are using 
trailers with a capacity of 40 tons of 
coal. I heard the other day that some 
manufacturer is building 50-ton coal 
haulers which is the same capacity as 
standard railway coal cars. It will 
be interesting to learn whether such 
huge units are economical or not. 


Reforestation of Lands 


One of the questions that is most 
interesting to the general public con- 
cerning strip mining is what happens 
to the land after it is turned upside 
down by the stripping machinery. The 
first reaction of the general public to- 
wards coal stripping is that horrible, 
devastating destruction of scenery and 
valuable farm land is taking place. It 
is true that some agricultural lands 
are temporarily destroyed by strip 
mining but the final result is an un- 
doubtedly economic benefit to society. 
It can be easily demonstrated that it 
takes nearly 400 years to grow cus- 
tomary farm crops such as corn and 
wheat which would equal in dollar 
value the value of coal produced on an 
acre of agricultural land. Further, 
the coal that is stripped, lying near the 
surface as it does, cannot be mined 
by the underground method, so this 
mineral wealth would be lost to pos- 
terity forever if not mined by the strip 
method. The states in which most of 
the strip coal is produced.are Indiana, 
Illinois, and in the coal fields of south- 
eastern Kansas and western Missouri, 
although during the war stripping 
increased considerably and I think 
temporarily in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Much thought has been given and 
experimental work done by the associ- 
ated operators throughout the middle 
west in an effort to find the best way 
to put the turned over strip land back 
into profitable agricultural use. Work- 
ing with the agricultural experts of 
the state universities, reforestation of 
stripped land has been carried on 
systematically by the associated oper- 
ators for the past 15 years. An or- 
ganized program is now established 
that is rapidly changing the stripped 
over land from what is an apparent 
desert to land which is, or soon will be, 
profitable agriculturally. It has been 
found that both forest trees and for- 
age grasses thrive excellently on 
stripped over land. The loosening of 
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the dirt often makes the ground more 
productive than it was before. In the 
State of Indiana, the reforestation of 
stripped over land is supervised by the 
state government, and is mandatory. 
In Illinois and the Kansas fields, the 
operators are voluntarily reforesting 
their spoil banks. After all, the acre- 
age of arable land turned over by coal 
stripping is but a fraction of 1 per 
cent of the total farm land in the coun- 
try, while the value to society of the 
natural resource is very great. 


Thoughts on Limitations of 
Strip Mining 

I am often asked what are the physi- 
cal limits of coal stripping. My answer 
is, I do not know. It depends on the 
ratio of the thickness of coal to the 
depth of overburden, the character of 
the overburden, and the type of ma- 
chinery used. Draglines are now being 


Reforestation in Indiana of stripped over land pines planted in 1934 are now up 


Farm roadway made by bulldozing the tops of spoil piles 


make with 25-yd. buckets. Moreover, 
one manufacturer has designed one 
with a 50-yd. bucket, and has sold it, 
as it stands on the drawing board. 
It would be physically possible to 
uncover coal with these machines 
where the depth of the overburden is 
100 feet or more. Limiting factors 
are the value per ton of the coal, and 
the expense of blasting the overburden. 
I am rather of the opinion that, in 
the coal fields of the middle west, with 
which I am most familiar, a ratio of 
20 ft. of overburden to one of coal in 
the vein is about the economical limit. 
However, research and experiment are 
on the march. It may not be very long 
before we can drill half-in. holes into 
which we drop a pea-sized atomic 
bomb carrying sufficient energy to 
move mountains. How futile it is to 
prophesy anything these days. In sci- 
ence and industry anything may hap- 
pen—truly, we don’t know where we 
are going—we are simply on our way. 
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Sinking and Equipping the New 
Leonard Shaft—er 


Editor’s Note: Part I of Mr. Eathorne’s 
interesting article on the new Mount Hope 
mine shaft appeared in the October Mining 
Congress Journal. 

ACH ore skip weighs 15,300 lbs. 

and is designed to carry a load of 
22,400 lbs., thus making a total load 
of 37,700 lbs. The double-deck cage 
weighs 20,000 lbs. and was designed 
to carry a maximum load of 20,000 
lbs., making a total maximum load of 
40,000 lbs. The inside measurements 
of the lower cage deck is 12 ft. by 
6 ft. 5 in. while the upper deck meas- 
ures 11 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 5 in. The 
cage is intended to carry a maximum 
of 60 men. The counterbalance oper- 
ating in conjunction with the cage 
weighs 29,000 lbs. The four hoisting 
ropes necessary to operate the forego- 
ing hoisting equipment are all 1% 
in. in diameter. 


Head Frame Enclosed with 
Fireproof Materials 


The permanent steel head frame is 
148 ft. in height and was erected 
around the temporary steel head 
frame while sinking was in progress; 
it was not used, however, during the 
sinking and concreting operations. 
The four sheave wheels located near 
the top of the head frame are 12 ft. 
in diameter. The entire structure, in- 
cluding the sheave wheels but with 
the exception of the back braces, is 
completely housed in with corrugated 
Transite %-in. in thickness. This is 
a fireproof material manufactured 
from a mixture of cement and as- 
bestos. 

Hoists 

Two modern, electrically driven, 
Nordberg hoists have been installed 
in the large, concrete-block hoist 
building for operation of the skips 
and cage. The ore hoist has two 14- 
ft.-diameter drums, which are oper- 
ated in balance when hoisting is in 
progress. Power for operation is 
made available by means of two 
900-hp., 600-volt, d.c. motors. The 
cage hoist is equipped with a 12-ft.- 
diameter drum, 20 ft. in length. A 
center flange on the drum facilitates 
operation of the two hoist cables, 
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The Most Modern Equipment is Installed to Meet Capacity, Efficiency 


and Safety Requirements 


By WM. EATHORNE 
Mining 


Albany, 


which are needed to operate the cage 
and counterbalance. A 900-hp., 600- 
volt, d.c. current motor is used to oper- 
ate this hoist.’ Two motor-generator 
sets (one operating in conjunction 
with each hoist) operated from a 
2,300-volt, a.c. circuit, are used to 
furnish the direct current used by the 
hoist motors. The generators are in- 
stalled in a separate room adjoining 
the hoist house. 


Brakes and Controllers 


Both hoists are equipped with hy- 
draulic brakes and fitted with Lilly 
controls and indicators. Limit 
switches are located near the sheave 
wheels for further protection against 
an overwind. The Lilly control of 
the cage hoist is set for a maximum 
speed of 800 ft. a minute when the 
cage is carrying men and at 1,200 ft. 
a minute when carrying materials. 
The two Lilly controls on the ore 
hoist (one for each skip) are set for a 
maximum speed of 1,800 ft. a minute. 
Safety devices have been provided on 
both ore skips and the cage as a 
measure for preventing a run-away in 
the shaft. These are of regulation 
type in which cams or dogs, operated 
by means of stout springs designed to 
grip the guides, should the ever-con- 
stant pull on the hoist cable relax 
for any reason. 


Signaling Systems are Most Modern 

The signaling systems available 
for use in connection with the opera- 
tion of the hoist are as follows: 


1. A Teletalk system, used as a call 
system in operating the cage and for 
a similar purpose in cases of emer- 
gency in the operation of the ore 
skips. 

2. An electronic hoist signal sys- 
tem for use in operating the cage. 


3. A locked signal-box, hoist signal 
system, for use in conjunction with 
the electronic signaling system used 
on the cage. 

4. Two regulation call signal sys- 
tems for use in the operation of the 
ore skips, one for each skip. 

5. Two regulation hoist signal sys- 
tems for use in the operation of the 
ore skips, one for each skip. 
Teletalk Signaling System 

This system is identical to that in 
use for intercommunication purposes 
at many plants, offices, and garages 
throughout the Nation. It provides 
instant voice-to-voice contact between 
all places where the equipment has 
been made available, which includes all 
stations, skip pockets, the shaft col- 
lar, and hoist rooms. Operation is by 
means of a 110-volt, 60-cycle, a.c. 
circuit. This system is used for all 
call signals made in conjunction with 
the cage and it can also be used for 
a similar purpose at the skip pockets, 
but its use at the latter is reserved 
for emergencies. Its use as a voice- 
to-voice communication system re- 
places the necessity for a telephone. 


Electronic Signaling System 

The electronic signaling device in- 
stalled at this operation is used in 
operating the cage. By its use, sig- 
nals may be made to the hoist engi- 
neer from any location in the shaft 
while the cage is at rest or in motion. 
No electrical conductors are neces- 
sary in the shaft for its operation. 
Operation is by means of a standard 
Crouse-Hinds signal switch fitted with 
a %-in. pull cord; this has been in- 
stalled at a convenient height on the 
inside of the upper cage deck. 

The equipment necessary for oper- 
ating the electronic signaling system 
consists of four major pieces, one of 
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Fig. 3. Section of shaft showing arrangement of ladderway, pipe 
and counterweight compartments 


which is installed on the cage and the 
other three installed on surface. The 
equipment carried on the cage consists 
of a signal box, measuring about 10 
by 14 by 8 in., and a wet cell battery. 
These are fastened to the inside of the 
cage near the top of the upper deck. 
The signal box contains a_ trans- 
former, a heater tube, a condenser, re- 
sistors, and a vibrator. The battery 
used is an ordinary heavy-duty auto- 
mobile type having a capacity of 120 
ampere-hours; it needs charging once 
a week with moderate use and perhaps 
twice a week when more than average 
use is made. A horn is used in the 
hoist room for recording the cage- 
man’s signals; the system is neither 
audible or visible to the cageman 
when being operated. 


Two leads from the signal box are 
attached as follows: One to the cage 
and the other to the hoist cable at a 
point about 14 ft. above the skip. The 
potential difference across the distance 
between these two connections, in- 
duces a signal current into the hoist 
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cable when energized by means of the 
wet cell battery. The electronic im- 
pulses so induced into the hoist cable 
are picked up by means of an antenna 
or pick-up loop, installed close to the 
hoist cable at a point near the sheave 
wheel. The antenna is in the shape 
of a square with sides about 22 in. 
in length. One leg or side parallels 
the hoist cable, the intervening space 
between it and the hoist cable being 
about 3 in. (See Fig. 4.) 

A conductor from the antenna to an 
eight-tube radio receiving set about 
4 ft. away makes it possible to step up 
the impulses picked up by the antenna. 
After being stepped up in the receiv- 
ing set, electrical current from a 110- 
volt, 60-cycle, a.c. current is released 
to operate the horn installed in the 
hoist room. The receiving set is oper- 
ated by means of the 110-volt elec- 
trical system. 

Although the shaft is fairly wet, 
this apparently does not cause any 
inconvenience in operating the elec- 
tronic signaling system. That the 


equipment used for signaling by this 
means is extremely sensitive will be 
apparent to all. However, by assign- 
ing an electrician to look after it, 
very little inconvenience has been ex- 
perienced. It has been found that 
trouble may be easily diagnosed after 
a little experience, simply by listen- 
ing to the signals; fading, erratic, or 
noisy signals will indicate that some 
part or parts of the equipment either 
need adjusting or replacing. 


Locked Switch Box, Hoist Signaling 
System 

This system has been installed for 
operating as a cage hoist signaling de- 
vice in conjunction with the electronic 
system. Locked box signal switches, 
fitted with %-in. pull cords, are con- 
veniently located close to the cage 
compartment at all stations and the 
shaft collar. The system is operated 
by means of a 110-volt, 60-cycle, a.c. 
circuit. It may be described as a reg- 
ulation hoist-signal system, except 
that a switch cannot be operated until 
the box is unlocked. When put into 
operation, the system operates a buz- 
zer in the hoist room. The cage ten- 
der carries a_master key which has 
to be inserted into the keyhole of the 
built-in lock of the switch and the 
lock unlocked before a switch can be 
operated. The procedure is very sim- 
ilar to that we perform when we wish 
to make use of our automobiles. The 
cage tender will resort to this system 
for signaling whenever the lower cage 
deck needs spotting or whenever in- 
between spotting of either cage deck 
becomes necessary at stations. Often 
it is more convenient to load and un- 
load materials when the floor of the 
cage deck is a few feet above or be- 
low (more often the latter) a station. 
In such instances, signaling from the 
deck of a cage would be both unde- 
sirable and impractical. The locked 
switch box here described has been 
installed to overcome this problem. 
After a cage tender has completed his 
task at a station with the aid of this 
signaling system, he must spot the 
upper cage deck at the station and 
then remove the key from the switch 
box, at the same time locking it. He 
then resorts to the electronic signaling 
system installed on the upper cage 
deck for as long as his work can be 
safely done by using that means of 
signaling. 


Call Signal Systems for Ore Skips 


Each ore skip has an independent 
call system which may be described as 
of a regulation type, operated by 
means of standard Crouse-Hinds sig- 
nal switches, fitted with %-in. pull 
cords, and located at all stations and 
skip pockets. A 110-volt, 60-cycle, a.c. 
circuit is used in operation. The sys- 
tems are used for call signals made in 
connection with the ore skips and also 
as a repeat signal system by the hoist 
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engineer whenever hoist signals, or 
call signals, are given by the cage 
tenders. In the hoist room, a buzzer 
and a light record the signals, and at 
the stations and skip pockets, a buz- 
zer does the recording. The Teletalk 
system previously described is also 
available at the skip pockets, but its 
use as a call system in connection 
with ore-skip operations is limited to 
emergencies. 
Hoist-Signal Systems for Ore Skips 
The hoist-signal systems for use 
with the ore skips, one for each skip 
compartment, are of regulation type. 
They are operated by means of a 
110-volt, 60-cycle, a.c. circuit. Stand- 
ard Crouse-Hinds signal switches, 
fitted with a %-in. pull cord, are pro- 
vided at all stations and skip pockets. 
A bell and a horn are provided for 
recording the signals in the hoist 
room. This system is used in the ac- 
tual movement of the ore skips. All 
signals made on either of these sys- 
tems are repeated by the hoist engi- 
neer on the respective call signal sys- 
tem before actual movement of skips 
take place. 


Signal Code 


The signal code posted and in use 
at this operation is as follows: 
Bells 

1—Hoist. 

1—Stop. 

2—Lower slowly. 

38—Hoist slowly. 

5—Blasting signal. 

7—Emergency signal. 
2-1-1—-Release cage or skip. 
1-2—Shaft collar. 

2-1—10 level. 

2-2—17 level. 

2-2-1—17 crusher station. 

2-3—21 level 

2-4—-23 level. 

2-5—25 level. 

2-5-1—25 crusher station. 


Accident Problems 


Two fatalities occurred during the 
sinking operation. Both were caused 
by falling objects. The first, oc- 
curring when the shaft was about 150 
ft. deep, was caused when an engi- 
neer’s plumb line, used for keeping 
the shaft in alinement, became entan- 
gled in the crane hook. This resulted 
in the plumbing reel and the frame 
which held it being pulled into the 
shaft from its location at a point close 
to the shaft collar. The plumbing 
equipment, weighing about 100 lbs., 
struck one of the men working at the 
shaft bottom. He was injured to such 
an extent that death followed soon 
after hospitalization. 

The second fatality was caused 
when a rock weighing somewhere be- 
tween 50 and 60 lbs. fell from the side 
of the shaft and struck a man in the 
back while working at the shaft bot- 
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Fig. 4. Signals may be made at any 
time or place from within the cage 


tom. Although the rock fell only 15 
ft., the man’s injury proved fatal a 
short time after his arrival at a 
nearby hospital. Since reports of 


rock sloughing peculiarities have been, 


mentioned in connection with this 
shaft-sinking operation, this may have 
been one of those occurrences. 


Conclusions 


This shaft is of modern design and 
some unique ideas were introduced in 
the sinking, lining, and equipping 
operation. 

Records in Federal Bureau of Mines 
files indicate that several hundred 
lives have been lost in mines in this 
country over the past 35 years 
through fires that originated in tim- 
bered shafts. In several instances 
the toll of life taken was disastrous. 
Such instances as the Granite Moun- 
tain shaft fire at Butte, Mont., in 
1917, when 163 miners lost their lives, 
and the shaft fire at the Argonaut 
mine at Jackson, Calif., in 1922, when 
47 miners lost their lives, should be 
constant reminders of what can hap- 
pen should a fire get started in a 
timbered mine shaft. No such an 
occurrence is possible in this shaft, 
for timber is entirely absent. 

The means of support used in this 


shaft probably would not be suitable 
or even advisable for all the kinds of 
rock that might be encountered in 
shaft sinking. Few shafts, however, 
encounter bad ground for their entire 
depth, and where bad sections are en- 
countered, additional support by in- 
creasing the thickness of the concrete 
together with steel reinforcement 
should go far toward making a safe 
shaft, it being always remembered 
that a safe shaft will also be an ef- 
ficient one. 

It would probably be inadvisable to 
place steel sets in metal-mine shafts 
where there is a possibility of acid 
waters coming in contact with the 
steel. Those who have observed re- 
sults when corrosive water has come 
in contact with the haulage tracks in 
some of our copper mines will readily 
concur. 

With due weight to economic excep- 
tions, it is noted that many mines 
could profitably make use of a modern 
shaft. The initial cost is one major 
reason why more such shafts have 
not been sunk. This, of course, must 
be balanced against production delays, 
cost of repairs, and the possibility of 
a fatality or even a disaster, which 
hang over the operator’s head when 
he has a poorly equipped shaft. The 
shaft performs one of the most haz- 
ardous, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant function in connection with a 
mining operation and should therefore 
be of the best construction justifiable 
in the light of full economic and ac- 
cident risk considerations. The new 
Leonard shaft at Mt. Hope is be- 
lieved to be such a structure. 
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The Wandering Mercury 


A Story in Pictures Supplied by Worthen Bradley, President, Bradley Mining Company, 
San Francisco, Depicting the Typical Travels of a Small Quicksilver Recovery Unit. 
This Rotary Has a Capacity of 20 to 25 Tons, Having Pipe Condensers 


* 


Original installation was at the 
Manhattan Mine, Napa County, 
Calif., in 1940 


The plant was in operation at 
the Skaggs Springs Mine, So- 
noma County, Calif., in 1942. 


Calcine pile in foreground 


The same plant with certain re- 
placements and alterations was 
installed early in 1945, one mile 
west of The Geysers, Sonoma 
County, Calif. Probably the 
most recent such installation in 
the U. S., this plant was erected 
by Frank Dewey of the Geyser 


Mercury mine 
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Anjean tipple on the Nicholas, Fayette and Greenbrier Railroad 


Mountain Outcrop Strip Mining 
At Leckie Smokeless Coal Company’s Anjean Mine 


k 
Strip Mining Method, Formerly 
Considered Highly impractical for 
This Area, Now Adds 500 Tons to 
Daily Production 


By E. W. HAESSLER 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
Huntington, W. Va. 


URING the war just successfully 
waged by this country and it’s 
Allies, there were many instances of 
applied ingenuity in all industries, and 
this was particularly true of the coal- 
mining business. With manpower 
drained beyond any point believed pos- 
sible, machinery difficult to acquire, 
and parts for existing machinery al- 
most impossible to get, it became more 
and more difficult to deliver to the con- 
sumer the vastly greater amount of 
coal so necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war effort. Ex- 
tensive planning to combat the difficul- 
ties encountered was necessary, and 
often untried methods of mining were 
attempted and sometimes found to be 
the answer, or at least partially so. 
Among the interesting innovations 
was the recovery of coal by strip min- 
ing in mountain outcrops. 
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Local Operators at First 
Skeptical 

While this type of mining was a 
going industry in some sections of the 
country, it was unheard of in the 
mountainous districts of West Vir- 
ginia, and there were many who shook 
their heads and said it could not be 
done with any degree of success. As 
reasons for that opinion, they pointed 
out that the hillsides climbed too fest, 
making the overburden prohibitive be- 
fore it was possible to get away from 
the badly stained and oxidized crop 
coal, and if the crop was taken also, 
the coal could not be sold in competi- 
tion with other coals. 

With the needed tonnage becoming 
harder to get every day, the manage- 
ment of the Leckie Smokeless Coal 
Company, operators of other mines as 


On the road to the tipple. Note grade and position of truck on left or “inside” of road 


well, decided to inaugurate this new 
method of mining near their deep 
mine at Anjean, W. Va. Working the 
Sewell seam of coal on one side of the 
valley, they had done some prospect- 
ing in the Fire Creek seam on the 
other side, where they had a large 
acreage under lease from the Gauley 
Coal Land Company, and the results 
of same had given them cause for 
concern. The coal showed every sign 
of being of such a nature that the 
usual dipping and rolling looked for 
in this seam would be tame in com- 
parison. In deep mining the grades 
discovered would be prohibitive, and 
this, along with very bad roof condi- 
tions, made it necessary to either strip, 
or abandon the land as unmineable. 
The first effort was not too successful, 
and in the early part of 1942, as a 
result of general discussion by the 
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heads of the Leckie Company, Johnny 
Jones, president of Burnrite Ccal 
Company, of New Waterford, Ohio, 
was engaged to bring in his equip- 
ment and try once more. 


Strip Mine Production 35 Per 
Cent of Output 


Jones had been connected with strip 
mining for some years, but the Ohio 
field offered a level bed of coal of uni- 
form thickness and here at Anjean 
there was plenty of opportunity for 
the most experienced strip men to get 
an education. With-the help of the 
Leckie personnel, which included Chief 
Engineer W. W. Coleman, Superin- 
tendent T. F. Dollinger, and Chief 
Clerk H. T. Plunkett, the project was 
planned as well as the conditions 
would permit. In the beginning, eazh 
day brought forth it’s individual prob- 
lems and they were to say the leasi, 
diversified. One day, the coal seam 
would run uphill out of the mountain, 
and the next it might reverse and 
disappear in the direction of the 
nether regions. One day. there would 
be 6 ft. of clean coal, and the next 
might well see the seam pinched out 
completely. All the headaches were 
taken in stride, for one basic fact was 
evident and that was, the tonnage re- 
covered was high quality coal, and as 
such, it had a definite place in the 
war economy. Now, the period of ex- 
perimenting is completely past, and 
for some time the tonnage recovered 
through stripping has accounted for 
about 35 per cent of the total loaded 
over the tipple at Anjean. It takes 


The No. 855 P&H shovel has a 32-ft. 
boom and 27-ft. stick 
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Thickness of the coal seam declines rapidly 


little imagination to picture the posi- 
tion of the Leckie customers during 
the past few years if this coal had not 
been mined. 

Safety has been a first considera- 
tion here, and the effort has not been 
wasted, for recent inspection by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines resulted in a 
commendation for the remarkable rec- 
ord established. Not a lost time acci- 
dent has occurred in the entire life of 
the operation. 


General Operating 
Considerations 


The procedure used at Anjean is not. 
novel, and although they have in a 
few instances taken as much as 70 ft. 
of overburden, the average is about 
35 ft.; mostly shale, with occasional 
boulders. About 65 per cent is shot. 
A 6-in. Maxim horizontal drill is 
driven in about 42 ft., and the charge 
is 40 per cent dynamite (Dupont). 
After shooting, it is removed by a No. 
750 Lima 2-yd. shovel, Boom 34 ft., 
Stick 30 ft., working in tandem with a 
No. 855 P&H 2-yd. shovel; Boom 
32 ft., Stick 27 ft. The coal, which 
averages 5 ft., where mined, is loos- 
ened by drilling an 8-ft. center, and 
shooting with Coalite (Dupont). It 


is picked up by a No. 35 B. Bucyrus 
Erie 1-yd. steam shovel, operated by 
a gentleman by the name of Robert 
Lee Quesenberry who deserves special 
mention, being 78 years of age, and 
having operated this same shovel on 
and off since 1925, when the town of 
Anjean was built. They are on the 
job every day that loading is done. 
He prefers to load coal six days a 
week and spend Sunday servicing and 
making repairs on his mechanical 
companion. This, during the period 
when absenteeism was synonymous 
with the coal-mining industry. 

As the stripping shovels work three 
shifts and the loading shovel only one, 
it is sometimes necessary for one of 
the stripping shovels to help with the 
coal loading, but this occurs only when 
the amount of coal stripped ahead 
warrants it. 


A Good Haul Road 


Loaded into 10-ton trucks, of which 
there are 13 in number, the coal moves 
down from the mountain top via a 
7 mile road to the tipple. Along this 
road it is possible to see where with- 
out any help, nature has already be- 
gun to cover the spoil pile which is the 
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necessary residue of strip mining, 
with a growth of cherry, oak, and 
other vegetation, in a way that 
promises in a very short time to cover 
up the scars. Grades on the road 
reach as high as 11 per cent for a 
2-mile stretch, and because of the ex- 
cessive grade, a new traffic rule was 
made, whereby the loads always take 
the inside. As this is usually the left 
side of the road, a visiting driver had 
best make the trip up and down in a 
little truck operated by one familiar 
with the procedure used. Averaging 
20 ft. in width, the road has been 
given a great deal of care in construc- 
tion and maintenance; its base is 18 
in. of crushed rock, which is covered 
by a 6-in. surface of “Red Dog.” Well 
drained, and otherwise kept in perfect 
condition, the road is one of the best 
to be found at this type of operation. 


Product Mixed with Deep- 
Mined Coal 


At the tipple, the product is mixed 
with the deep mined Sewell seam coal, 
and this results in a much higher 
percentage of lump that would be 
possible with only the Friable Sewell 
seam. Two Kanawha Belknap chlo- 
ride washers, one of which washes 
1% by 3-in. and the other 3 by 6-in. 
which has recently been installed, 
clean all the coal 1%-in. by 6-in., and 
these, with Link Belt shaker screens 
and picking tables result in a low ash 
product able to compete in any mar- 
ket. Sizes made are 1%-in. nut and 
slack; 1% by 3-in. stove; 3 by 6-in. egg 
and 6-in. lump, and loading booms are 
used on all grades except the slack. 

Successful coal mine planning and 
operation is not new to this organiza- 
tion, which dates back to Col. William 
Leckie, still fondly remembered by 
all who knew him. The offices in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, house the president and 
general manager, William S. Leckie, 
and Andrew Leckie, sales manager, 


New growth is already starting on the spoil pile 


both sons of the Colonel, and another 
son, Douglas, holds forth in the Rich- 
mond, Va., office. A third generation 
of this family is represented in Wil- 
liam H. Leckie, now assistant general 
manager, with offices in Bluefield, W. 
Va. 

With a substantial coal reserve and 


with the preparation facilities planned 
and installed, the future of the opera- 
tion seems assured, and the first com- 
pany to dare the risk of stripping 
coal in Greenbrier County has every 
reason to look with gratification at 
the past and with optimism at the 
future. 


Accidents and Light 


By J. L. Kilpatrick, Illuminating Engineering Department, W esting- 
house Electric Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


G entiemen—the eyes have it! 

With about 87 per cent of our 
impressions visual, the eyes hold the 
potential crux of accident prevention. 
In order to avoid an accident the haz- 
ard must be seen in time for proper 
action. 

Good lighting is an absolute neces- 
sity for accident prevention. If the 
man who tripped on a tool in the dimly 
lighted aisle had seen it in time to 
avoid the hazard, lost production time 
due to his broken leg would not have 
occurred. 

If glare had not temporarily blinded 
him, that pattern maker would not 
have lost those fingers. 
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If that heavy shadow over the press 
had been eliminated, that worker 
would still have his hand. 

If there had been good lighting, 
someone would have seen that cast- 
ing slipping from the crane hook and 
that man would not have been killed. 

Good lighting must prevent eye- 
fatigue, eliminate glare, both direct 
and refiected, minimize shadows and 
provide see-ability for the prevention 
of accidents. There are a number of 
light sources and innumerable light- 
ing fixtures which, properly engi- 
neered, can provide good lighting for 
any specific plant. Competent illumi- 
nating engineers should be consulted 


when changes in lighting are contem- 
plated. 

A good installation is not enough. 
The lighting system must be main- 
tained and a depreciation factor pro- 
vided. Otherwise, an _ installation 
which was quite satisfactory when 
installed may, in a comparatively few 
months, produce a lighting result 
which is only one-half, or even one- 
third, as much as‘the original. Poor 
lighting maintenance in itself pro- 
duces an accident hazard. 

For safety’s sake—let there be 
light! Make sure your workers see! 
Remember, that light is cheap—sight 
is priceless! 
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Proposed Stockpiling Legislation 


Testimony of Julian D. Conover, Secretary, American Mining Congress, Before 
the Senafe Committee on Military Affairs, October 30, 1945 


SHALL devote my remarks pri- 

marily to S. 1481, which we under- 
stand has been prepared in the Bureau 
of the Budget following a number of 
conferences between interested Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 
Certain provisions of this bill cause 
the mining industry serious concern, 
and in our judgment require amend- 
ment if the fundamental purpose of 
the legislation—our future military 
security—is to be attained. 

The principle of stockpiling for na- 
tional defense has, of course, the ap- 
proval and endorsement of the mining 
industry. As brought out by previous 
witnesses, such stockpiles serve an im- 
portant function in providing an im- 
mediate supply of strategic materials 
—principally minerals and metals—to 
meet the tremendous surge in require- 
ments for munitions production and 
related industries that takes place 
during a war emergency. But phys- 
ical stockpiles of minerals and metals 
are only our first line of defense. Back 
of them, and of even greater impor- 
tance to our security, must be a sound, 
healthy and functioning mining indus- 
try, equipped and ready to deliver the 
additional quantities of minerals re- 
quired for all-out war production. It 
is true that as to certain minerals, 
such as tin, which are not mined in 
this country, the stockpile may have 
to be our main reliance; but as to 
others, such as zinc, copper, lead, etc., 
as to which our own mines produce 
a major portion of the world’s output, 
the demands of war time far exceed 
any stockpile amounts contemplated 
in current discussions or that are 
practical of attainment. Plans for 
our defense must necessarily be based 
in large measure on a continuing sup- 
ply from current production—and to 
this end an active, “going” mining in- 
dustry must be maintained. Conse- 
quently, in writing stockpiling legis- 
lation, extreme care should be taken 
not to jeopardize the future of our 
mining industry. 

The purpose of stockpiling is na- 
tional defense. This purpose cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. Stock- 
piles are intended to protect us 
against being again caught unpre- 
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pared, without sufficient supplies of 
minerals and other basic materials 
quickly to produce the weapons that 
may be needed in another war. It is 
fundamental that these stockpiles 
should be held inviolate against a fu- 
ture military emergency. They should 
be drawn upon when, and only when, 
this country is required to defend it- 
self from aggression. So long as they 
are maintained intact, stockpiles of 
minerals and metals constitute a per- 
manent, indestructible reserve—of 
priceless value when measured against 
the blood of a future generation, or 
against the very existence of our Na- 
tion. If their existence helps to avert 
another attack—if, as we all pray, we 
are never called upon to use them— 
they will have paid for themselves 
many times over. They are a form of 
national insurance, and that insur- 
ance policy should never be allowed to 
lapse through dissipation of these 
strategic reserves. 

Stockpiles of minerals and other 
strategic materials do not, in general, 
become obsolete or outmoded, as does 
a bomber or a battleship—they are 
the basic materials required to pro- 
duce whatever weapons a future war 
may require. They are the ultimate 
sinews of our defense. 


Congress Should Retain 
Control 


Because of their importance, Con- 
gress in the past has rightfully re- 
tained control over these stockpiles 
and has permitted their use only in a 
war emergency. Congress should re- 
tain that control in the future. No 
administrative agency should have the 
power to use or release the stockpiles 
without specific Congressional ap- 
proval except for the purpose for 
which they were created. We do not 
for a moment believe that the patriotic 
and experienced men connected with 
the present stockpiling program would 
permit these reserves to be dissipated; 
but time passes, administrative per- 
sonnel changes, and the present vivid 
appreciation of the needs for contin- 
ued preparedness becomes dim. In 
the years to come those who are ad- 
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ministering the program may not have 
the same keen realization of just how 
zealously these stockpiles must be 
guarded for the Nation’s safety. It 
is the function of Congress, we be- 
lieve, to lay down a clear-cut policy 
for the future, and to provide safe- 
guards against administrative changes 
that might result in nullifying that 
policy. 

An exception may, of course, be 
made in the case of materials that be- 
come technologically obsolete for war 
purposes. Yet even as to such ma- 
terials, Congress should be fully ad- 
vised in advance as to the reasons for 
any intended release from the stock- 
piles. 

The principle of Congressional con- 
trol of the stockpile bears directly 
also on the future of the mining in- 
dustry of this country, upon which 
we must rely for a major part of our 
mineral supply in an emergency. Un- 
less the stockpile accumulations are 
securely locked up, with Congress it- 
self holding the key, they will in- 
evitably have an unhealthy and re- 
pressive effect on our mining indus- 
try. The conferring of discretionary 
power upon any administrative agency 
to liquidate portions of the stockpile 
must inevitably impair, if not destroy, 
the necessary confidence on the part 
of those who are responsible for oper- 
ating and developing our mines. Even 
though such power were never exer- 
cised, the mere fact that it could be, 
would serve as a continuing threat, 
a “sword of Damocles” hanging over 


the inining industry and discouraging. 


its development, expansion and long- 
term financing. Such a_ condition 
would seriously jeopardize the main- 
tenance of a strong, healthy industry, 
engaged continually in developing new 
reserves and new metallurgical proc- 
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esses, and possessed of the equipment, 
organization and “know-how” that 
will be indispensable in another emer- 
gency. 

, As members of this committee are 
aware, the mining industry differs 
materially from manufacturing or 
fabricating enterprise. Mines cannot 
be moved to other locations or con- 
verted to the production of other 
goods. Their locations and the min- 
eral content of their ore bodies have 
been fixed in long-past geologic pe- 
riods. Situated frequently in isolated 
desert or mountain areas, the entire 
populations of which are dependent 
upon them for support, they present 
many problems not encountered in 
populous manufacturing centers. 


Confidence in Future Essen- 
tial to Mining Development 


The mining industry is one in which 
long-range planning and confidence in 
the future are especially required. 
The industry must constantly be ex- 
ploring for and developing new mines 
to replace those whose ore bodies be- 
come worked out. Frequently as much 
as five years is required from the in- 
ception of a mining enterprise until 
it gets into full production. The 
finding and opening up of promising 
deposits calls for a high order of cour- 
age, optimism, and stick-to-it-iveness, 
combined with judgment, technical 
skill and ample capital, prepared to 
assume the unavoidable hazards. Even 
in existing mines it is common that 
only a few years’ reserves of ore are 
actually blocked out, and continued 
investment of risk capital is required 
to extend known reserves and to de- 
velop additional ore. Hence the in- 
dustry is particularly susceptible to 
a condition where the adding of avoid- 
able risks to those that necessarily 
must be encountered could well dry 
up the new development that must 
constantly be going on. 

The Congress in its tax laws has 
recognized the difference between 
mining and manufacturing. Manu- 
facturing converts raw materials into 
more valuable products through the 
application of labor, machinery and 
ingenuity, but its capital investment 
is not consumed in the process. A 
mining company literally sinks its 
capital into the ground, and a large 
portion of its net receipts represent 
not a return on that capital but the 
return of the capital itself. If con- 
ditions adverse to mining are created, 
not only the possible profit but the 
capital of the miner is placed in 
jeopardy. 

For many decades the mining indus- 
try has been seeking out and develop- 
ing hidden ore reserves through the 
willingness of mining investors and 
mining companies, large and small, 
to venture their capital. We may ex- 
pect the industry to continue to per- 
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petuate itself in this manner, provided 
its needs are recognized and it is not 
subjected to the constant hazard of 
sudden offerings from Government 
stockpiles for purposes other than na- 
tional defense. 

The suggestion has sometimes been 
made that ores be conserved in the 
ground, with a view to extracting 
them when an emergency requires; 
but such a policy, as those familiar 
with mining have pointed out, largely 
defeats its own ends. It fails to rec- 
ognize the fact that shut-down mines, 
caved and flooded workings, corroded 
and rotting treatment plants and 
technical and operating organizations 
scattered to the four winds are of 
little value when an emergency arises. 
Such a policy does not truly conserve 
and may in effect destroy our mineral 
resources. Additions to our mineral 
reserves are largely developed in the 


process of mining, and advances in the 
techniques of ore finding, mining, and 
metallurgical treatment of lower 
grade and hitherto worthless deposits 
are made by vigorous and active min- 
ing organizations. Without such or- 
ganizations and a “going” mining in- 
dustry, resources in the ground would 
have no practical value in a national 
emergency—it would take too long to 
bring them into production. 

To those not connected with the 
mining industry it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to make our views clear. As to 
stockpiles, it might seem that injury 
to the industry would be done only 
in the event stockpile materials were 
actually thrown on the market; 
whereas the fact is that an actual 
dumping of Government-held stocks 
might do less harm than a continued, 
overhanging threat of such disposals. 
Even though the threat never ma- 
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terialized, its existence would be an 
ever-present deterrent, tending to kill 
the initiative and to dry up the flow 
of enterprise capital upon which the 
continuation, let alone the expansion 
of mining activity is so dependent. As 
I said before, we have no thought that 
any of those who have actively shared 
the responsibility of gearing our pro- 
duction to the requirements of World 
War II, and have participated in the 
drafting of this legislation, would 
ever wish to give our industry cause 
for alarm; yet in the future, persons 
not possessed of this background— 
intent perhaps on some other laudable 
objective such as Government econ- 
omy—might well fail to appreciate the 
necessity of keeping the stockpiles in- 
violate, and of preserving that con- 
fidence on the part of mining men 
that is essential to our “basic stock- 
pile’—a sound and healthy mining 
industry. To the end that our indus- 
try may be able to serve the Nation 
in any future emergency as it has in 
the past, we again urge that you avoid 
any threat of disposal through dis- 
cretionary administrative action, and 
that Congress itself retain control of 
the stockpiles. 


Disposal Provisions Must be 
Carefully Drawn 


There has been some discussion 
here as to the respective provisions of 
S. 752 and S. 1481 insofar as they 
provide direct aid or encouragement 
to the mining industry. It was indi- 
cated that there is little difference 
between the two bills in that respect. 
However, we are now looking at them 
from the standpoint of whether, 
through these disposal provisions, 
they will or will not do harm to the 
mining industry. We are not seeking 
special favors or subsidies of any kind, 
but we do want to be very sure that 


this legislation does not hurt the 
mining industry nor jeopardize its 
future. 

The original stockpiling law, spon- 
sored by Senator Thomas of Utah and 
approved June 7, 1939, recognized 
these principles in the following pro- 
vision: 

“Sec. 4. Materials acquired under 
this Act except for rotation to prevent 
deterioration shall be used only upon 
the order of the President in time of 
war, or when he shall find that a na- 
tional emergency exists with respect 
to national defense as a consequence 
of the threat of war.” 


S. 752, introduced by Senator 
Thomas on March 16 of this year, 
likewise provides, in Section 7, for 
locking up the stockpile against a war 
emergency, with Congress retaining 
the key. 

S. 1481, on the other hand, provides, 
in Section 4, for a considerable range 
of administrative discretion in releas- 
ing materials from the stockpile. It 
permits the sale of such materials at 
any time when an “excess” is created 
by a “revised determination” by the 
administrative agency. These provi- 
sions raise all the objections which we 
have pointed out. Any “revised de- 
termination” that would involve the 
disposal of strategic materials also 
involves questions of basic policy 
which we believe should be referred 
to the Congress. We believe this sec- 
tion should be amended as follows 
(deleting the material shown in 
brackets [ J, and inserting the ma- 
terial italicized) : 

Sec. 4. The stockpiles shall consist 
of all such materials heretofore pur- 
chased or transferred to be held pur- 
suant to this Act, or hereafter trans- 
ferred pursuant to section 6 hereof, 
or hereafter purchased pursuant to 
section 5 hereof, and not disposed of 
pursuant to this Act. Except for the 
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rotation to prevent deterioration and 
except for the disposal of any material 
[which is no longer required to be 
stockpiled for common defense pursu- 
ant to revised determinations under 
section 2 hereof] pursuant to sub- 
section (b) hereof, materials acquired 
under this Act shall be released for 
use, sale, or other disposition only 
(a) on order of the President at any 
time when in his judgment such re- 
lease is [in the interest] required for 
purposes of the national defense, or 
(b) in time of war or during a na- 
tional emergency with respect to na- 
tional defense proclaimed by the 
President, on order of such agency as 
may be designated by the President. 

(b) Materials acquired under this Act 
[shall be disposed of under a revised 
determination made pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 hereof] as to which a revised 
determination has been made pursuant 
to Section 2 hereof by reason of a 
finding by the President that such ma- 
terials have become obsolescent for 
use in time of war owing to techno- 
logical changes shall be disposed of 
only after the submission to the Con- 
gress of a report setting forth the 
reasons for finding such material to 
be obsolescent and after the publica- 
tion in the Federal Register of a no- 
tice of the proposed disposition. Such 
notice shall state the amounts of the 
material proposed to be released, the 
plan of disposition proposed to be fol- 
lowed, and the date (not earlier than 
six months after the submission of 
such report and the publication of 
such notice) upon which the material 
is to become available for sale or 
transfer. The plan and date of dis- 
position shall be fixed with due re- 
gard to the protection of the United 
States against avoidable loss on the 
sale or transfer of the material to be 
released, and the protection of produc- 
ers, processors, and consumers against 
avoidable disruption of their usual 
markets. No material constituting a 
part of the stockpiles may be disposed 
of under a revised determination for 
reasons other than obsolescence ex- 
cept with the express approval of the 
‘Congress. 

* 


As thus amended the section fol- 
lows the principle established in the 
original 1939 Act, that stockpile ma- 
terials be held exclusively for na- 
tional defense purposes. It eliminates, 
however, the original requirement 
that before the materials can be used 
the President must find that there 
is a “threat of war.” With these 
amendments we believe that the ad- 
ministrative officers will have all the 
flexibility needed for the purposes of 
the Act. Materials which become ob- 
solescent for war purposes by reason 
of technological changes may be dis- 
posed of following suitable public no- 
tice (which should not be less than 
six months) and submission ofa full 
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report to the Congress (which can, if 
desired, be confidential in whole or in 
part). Otherwise, all stockpile ma- 
terials must be held for purposes of 
national defense except as Congress 
specifically authorizes their release. 

We also suggest certain further 
amendments of a clarifying or tech- 
nical nature. One of these provides 
that transfers of materials to the 
stockpiles should be withheld only in 
the case of actual deficiences in civil- 
ian requirements within a reasonable 
period. Following such period it is 
anticipated that wartime controls will 
be removed and normal markets re- 
established, obviating the need for any 
further withholding of transfers to the 
stockpile. 

Two of the others are designed to 
meet the situation created by remov- 
ing the stockpiling provisions from 
the Surplus Property Act. The 
amendments make it clear that stra- 
tegic materials which should be trans- 
ferred under Section 6 of S. 1481 
should not be held or otherwise dis- 
posed of by the owning agencies when 
they in fact become surplus to their 
needs. 


“Buy-American” Clause 


We have spoken of those provi- 
sions of S. 752 and of the Act of June 
7, 1939, which pertain to the release 
of stockpile materials, and which re- 
tain control in the hands of Congress. 
May we invite your attention also to 
the “Buy-American” provisions con- 
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American mines 


supplied unprecedented amounts of copper to help win the war 


tained in both §. 752 and the original 
19389 Act, but omitted in S. 1481 which 
provides specifically that purchases 
shall be made without reference to the 
“Buy-American” statutes. It is our 
understanding that the language of 
Section 5 (b) of the Thomas bill, 
S. 752, was taken directly from a pro- 
vision which was common to the vari- 
ous drafts of a stockpiling bill pre- 
pared last year by the interested 
Government departments. We believe 
the viewpoint then expressed was 
sound, and that a suitable “Buy- 
American” clause should be incorpo- 
rated in the pending legislation. 
There are other aspects of stock- 
piling legislation which are of consid- 
erable interest, but which times does 
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not permit us to discuss. We have 
tried to emphasize the most important 
point—that if the stockpiles are made 
subject to discretionary disposition for 
other than defense purposes, this leg- 
islation will largely defeat its own 
ends. For the limited stockpiles that 
it is practical to accumulate we will 
then have jeopardized our main line of 
defense—a healthy and “going” min- 
ing industry. We cannot emphasize 
too strongly that Congress should re- 
tain the key to the stockpile; and with 
the amendments we have urged, we 
believe this legislation will accom- 
plish its purpose, and will permit the 
continuance of a vigorous producing 
industry, prepared to do its part in 
national defense. 
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Simultaneous Cutter and Loader 


For Longwall Mining 


Fig. |. Drawing of the loader in operating position at the face 


MACHINE known as the Meco- 

Moore power loader for coal min- 
ing, which cuts and loads without the 
use of explosives, is in successful oper- 
ation in England. It is the result of 
considerable experimentation, the first 
design, produced in 1934, indicated 
that the idea was practicable and im- 
proved designs followed until the latest 
model was evolved as described here. 
This was installed in a seam 4 ft. 9 in. 
high in May, 1944, and worked every 
day thereafter for 744 months until 
it was brought to the surface in Jan- 
uary, 1945. During that period it 
loaded 48,000 tons of coal without the 
loss of a single cut and a thorough 
examination disclosed all parts to be 
in excellent condition. 


Method of Operation 


The machine is adaptable only ta 


long-face mining; it cuts and loads in 
one continuous operation, moving 
along the face by ropes similarly to a 
shortwall. In brief, it consists of two 
superimposed horizontal cutter bars 
set at right angles to the face, one 
cutting at the bottom and one in the 

Abstract of a paper read before the Insti- 
tution of Mining Engineers at the Annual 


General Meeting held at Nottingham, England, 
July 18, 1945. 
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English Machine Successfully Cuts and Loads in One Continuous 
Operation 


T. E. B. YOUNG 


By 


and 


W. H. SANSOM 


middle of the seam and a vertical 
shearing arm which cuts parallel to 
the face and across the back ends of 
the horizontal kerfs. The coal which 
is under some roof pressure is loosened 
by these three cuts and falls onto a 
short conveyor, which in turn loads 
onto a belt conveyor laid parallel to 
tho face. (Figure 1 shows the ma- 
chine in loading position.) When the 
end of the face is reached, the ma- 
chine is turned around and works back 
in the opposite direction. 


The general layout with the location 
of the various machines and conveyors 
is shown diagrammatically (and not to 
scale) in figure 2. The overall length 
of the face is 180 yds. but in order 
to provide starting room for the cut- 


ter-loader, two stalls or entries are 
driven, one at each end of the face, 
and kept some feet in advance. The 
stall at the left end is 15 yds. wide, 
cut by an ordinary shortwall and 
loaded by hand onto a short conveyor; 
the one at the right end is 4-yds. 
wide, cut by a Sullivan “Buddy” short- 
wall and loaded by hand onto the belt 
face conveyor. Between these two 
stalls is the main face about 110 yds. 
long which is operated by the. cutter- 
loader. 


Description of Machine 


This consists of a standard Ander- 
son-Boyes longwall chain-cutter with 
a 50-h.p. motor and standard under- 
cutting arm 6-ft. 6-in. long and also 
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an overcutting arm of similar design 
5-ft. 6-in. long fitted to and driven 
through a gear-box superimposed on 
the gearhead end of the machine. 
Mounted on the cutting-machine body 
is anuther 50-h.p. motor which drives 
(through a suitably arranged detach- 
able shaft) the loader and shearer 
portivns of the combination. The load- 
ing member consists of a frame set at 
right. angle to the machine body within 
which is mounted an endless rubber 
belt fitted with steel slats. Each slat 
has lugs attached at its ends which en- 
gage sprockets on the driving-shaft. 
Mounted on the face end of the loader 
frame is a shearing arm of triangular 
form driven by means of a detachable 
shaft. The complete assembly in op- 
erating position is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

Immediately in front of, and in line 
with, the conveyor frame is a “riffle” 
bar fitted with picks set in double- 
helical form. As the bar rotates, these 
picks lift the bottom coal and transfer 
it to the loader belt and also help 
break the bottom coal into suitable 
size for loading. Fitted to the side of 
the loading belt is a conveyor of the 
paddle type or a combination of paddle 
and worm type to remove the machine 
cuttings; these are discharged through 
an aperture on to the face conveyor 
belt. The haulage-drum is slightly 
larger than normal in order to ac- 
commodate a length of 40 yds. of rope 
of %-in. dia. A brief specification of 
the machine is as follows: Weight, 
10 tons; height, 3-ft.; length, 16-ft.; 
width, 3-ft. 1 in.; power units, 2 mo- 
tors of 50-h.p. 


Method of Roof Support 


The roof at the coal-face is sup- 
ported on corrugated-steel bars each 
7 ft. in length set at intervals of 4% 
ft. on two steel props of 5 x 4% in. 
H-section with softwood caps 8 to 4 in. 
in thickness, between props and bars. 
As explained earlier, there are two 
horizontal cutting-bars; the top cut is 
to a depth of 5% ft. while the bottom 
cut is 6% ft. deep. Thus as the ma- 
chine goes along, 5% ft. of coal is 
loaded out but the face wall is left 
undercut to a depth of 1 ft.; this has 
been found advantageous in permit- 
ing a slight roof bend and preventing 
roof breaks which occurred on a solid 
coal face. This cut coal is supported 
by means of sprags set at approxi- 
mately 6-ft. intervals. 


Labor for Face Operation 


The work is done on three shifts, 
with all coal loading from the face and 
stalls on the day shift. The cutter- 
loader machine crew consists of six 
men employed as follows: (a) one 
operator in charge of the team; (b) 
one assistant operator cleaning up in 
front of the machine, taking out 
sprags, attending to cables, and assist- 
ing to move up; (c) one man behind 
the machine, breaking up large coal 
when necessary; (d) one man setting 
temporary jack-props, putting in 
sprags, and cleaning up spillage; and 
(e) two men setting permanent roof 
supports. 

The stalls are driven by five men in 
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Fig. 2. Mining plan and arrangement of face equipment 
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two crews, cutting by machine and 
loading by hand onto the conveyor; 
three men advance the left hand stall 
while two men drive the right hand 
stall. The deadwork is done on the 
afternoon and night shifts and in- 
cludes moving the conveyors, turning 
the cutter-loader around, rock brush- 
ing, building pack walls, setting per- 
manent timbers, changing the cutting 
picks, lubricating, inspecting and re- 
pairing all equipment. 

The total labor force per day con- 
sists of 36 men as listed below who 
advance the face for its entire width 
of 130 yds. to a depth of 5% ft. pro- 
ducing an average of 324 tons. The 
two stalls driven by hand produce 
around 54 tons so that the cutter- 
loader production averages 270 tons 
per face cut. The average time for 
the machine to load out across the face 
is from 6 to 7 hours but when stop- 
pages are deducted, the actual operat- 
ing period for the machine is a little 
more than 4 hours—about 60 per cent 
of the shift. 


LABOR FORCE PER DAY—3 SHIFTS 


Men 
Working on cutting leading machine 6 
Advancing right-hand stall........ 2 
Advancing left-hand stall......... 3 
Face-conveyor motors ............ 1 
Turning machine round........... 2 
Packing, chocking and recovering 
Erecting and dismantling conveyors 4 
Tons 
Average daily output............. 324 
Output per faceman shift......... 9 


Conclusions 


A substantial saving has resulted in 
the number of men employed to pro- 
duce the same tonnages with hand 
loading but there is another important 
point here to note. The work involved 
for all men, with the exception of 
those driving the stalls, is much less 
laborious than in hand loading, par- 
ticularly at this colliery where high 
outputs per loader are obtained. This 
has made it possible to employ men 
in the team who have been good col- 
liers but through age, illness, or acci- 
dent are no longer capable of keeping 
pace with other more active men. 
The lighter work, coupled with the 
fact that the men are now working as 
a small team, has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of absenteeism which is very 
striking, and, curiously, the deadwork 
performance is also much better than 
the average for the pit. Other ad- 
vantages are: the number of accidents 
is reduced; supervision is easier; shot- 
firing is eliminated, except in stalls; 
timber recovery is facilitated; fewer 
props and bars are lost in the gob; the 
face is kept straight, giving better 
roof action; yield from a given length 
of face is higher; and there is a sub- 
stantial saving in labor costs. 
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LOOK FOR MORE FOOTAGE. ‘Our 
R-104 Stopers are drilling 19 to 22 
5-foot holes in two hours.” 

“One of ourrunners, using the R-104, 


Reports like this come in constantly 
—and show why so many mine oper- 
ators consider the R-104 supreme as a 
footage-producer. 


drilled 280 lineal feet in eight hours.”’ - 


LOOK FOR LOWER MAINTENANCE. “Our R-104 just 
finished a 200-foot raise without repairs or ane re- 
placement.”’ 

That's not an unusual record for this hetiekdlasigned 
stoper, with its reputation for amazingly low maintenance 
cost—its automatic self-cleaning system that keeps water 
and sludge out of the drill—its ability to stay underground. 


LOOK FOR BETTER BALANCE. “Our runners are impressed 
with the R-104’s balance—and particularly the sensi- 
tivity of its push button control.” 

“The drill, not the drill runner, fights a tight bit. _ 

‘No pull on the holding handle of this stoper."” 

Better balance and easier control make the R-104 a 
favorite with runners everywhere. 


IN DESIGN—PERFORMANCE—and LOW MAINTENANCE 
—the Gardner-Denver R-104 stoper stands in a class by 
itself. For complete information, write Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
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Administration activity 
is centering on the many work 
stoppages brought on by demands for 
wage increases. The President’s Ex- 
ecutive Order of October 30, although 
accompanied by the assertion of his 
desire to maintain the “hold the line” 
price policy, actually removes Govern- 
ment controls over wages. With 
WLB’s approval, wage increases to 
meet living costs, to correct inequities 
between plants, and to aid in recruit- 
ment of manpower for industries es- 
sential to reconversion, are immedi- 
ately subject to consideration by OPA 
for price increases. In the case of 
other wage increases the employer 
may at a later time request WLB 
approval or may wait six months and 
then apply to OPA to take the wage 
increase into account for pricing 
purposes. 

The President’s action was appar- 
ently taken in the hope of removing 
the wage issue from the discussions 
of the management-labor conference 
now under way in Washington. In 
opening this conference the President 
addressed the management and labor 
delegates, telling them that strikes 
cannot be allowed to slow the drive 
toward high peacetime production. 
He asked the participants to bring 
forth as the remedy open-minded col- 
lective bargaining, use of impartial 
settlement machinery in case bar- 
gaining fails, and pledges of respon- 
sibility and integrity on both sides in 
living up to agreements. 

Thus far the Revenue Act of 1945 
is the only measure in the President’s 
program of September 6 which the 
Congress has sent to the White House. 
Despite Administration effort the Un- 
employment Compensation Bill for 
war workers remains in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and action 
has been slow on the Wagner- 
Murray “Full Employment’ bill, as 
well as on the requested increase in 
minimum wages, reorganization of 
Government agencies, permanent sta- 
tus for FEPC and retention of USES. 


NOVEMBER, 1945 


ote 


Excess-Profits Tax Repealed 


As enacted, after a lively Senate- 
House conference tussle, the Revenue 
Act of 1945 repeals the excess-profits 
tax December 31, 1945, and retains for 
another year the carry-back pro- 
visions. The corporate normal and 
surtax is set at 38 per cent for in- 
comes above $50,000; a reduction of 
4 percentage points applies to in- 
comes below $25,000, and a “notch” 
provision is included for the $25,000- 
$50,000 income range. The bill re- 
peals the capital stock tax and de- 
clared value excess-profits tax. For 
individuals, income exemptions of 
$500 a person are granted against 
the 3 per cent normal tax, and sur- 
taxes are reduced by 3 percentage 
points in each bracket with a 5 per 
cent flat reduction applying to the 
total tax. The $5 automobile use tex 
is repealed and the Social Security 
payroll tax is again frozen at 1 per 
cent each on employers and employes. 

The Senate version of the bill dif- 
fered from the House measure (de- 
scribed in our previous issue) by 
completely repealing the excess-profits 
tax at December 31, 1945. The House 
had reduced the tax to 60 per cent 
for 1946 with repeal in 1947. In the 
case of the corporate normal and sur- 
tax rate the Senate had permitted the 
rate to remain at 40 per cent whereas 
the House had cut it to 36 per cent. 


Stockpiling Hearings Held 

Hearings have been completed and 
a report is now being written on the 
legislation for stockpiling critical and 
strategic materials. The Military 
Affairs Subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of Senator O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming, on October 30 received 
testimony on the original Thomas- 
May bill, S. 752; the Administration 
bill, S. 1481, which Senator Ed John- 
son of Colorado introduced at the re- 
quest of the Departments; and Sena- 
tor McCarran’s bill, S. 1522, which 
calls for the complete freezing in a 
national defense reserve of all such 
materials now owned by the Govern- 
ment. 


Washington 


Highlights 


WHITE HOUSE: Wrestles with waae- 


price problem. 


CONGRESS: Activity lags as early 


adjournment fades. 


TAX: Excess-profits tax repealed De- 
cember 31, 1945. 


STOCKPILING: Senate hearing com- 
pleted. 
DISPUTES ACT: Bill would eliminate 


strike votes and plant seizures. 


“FULL EMPLOYMENT": Compromise 


measure in prospect. 

MINIMUM WAGE: Pepper bill meets 
strong opposition. 

GWYNNE BILL: Reported. Limits 


suits to one year. 


SILVER: McCarran's $1.29 bill and 


Green Act extension in committee. 


The Administration measure sets 
up a Strategic Materials Stockpiling 
Board consisting of a chairman, to 
be selected by the Government agency 
designated by the President to ad- 
minister the program, and the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, War, Navy, 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce. 
The President is authorized and di- 
rected to determine from time to time 
(1) which materials are strategic, 
(2) quality and quantities of such 
materials, and (3) the date by which 
such quantities should be acquired. 
It provides that the stockpiled ma- 
terials shall be released (a) on order 
of the President at any time when 
in his judgment such release is in the 
interest of the national defense, or 
(b) in time of war or during a na- 
tional emergency proclaimed by the 
President on order of such agency as 
may be designated by the President. 
Materials in excess of any revised 
determinations would be disposed of 
upon publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister of a notice of the proposed dis- 
position. 
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It will be remembered that the 
Thomas-May bill requires that such 
materials are to be held exclusively 
for use in any future emergency, ex- 
cept (1) for rotation, (2) by reason 
of obsolescence for war use due to 
technologic changes (in which event 
six months’ notice to Congress of in- 
tended disposal is required), or (3) 
under specific authorization of Con- 
gress. Another major point in which 
the Administration bill differs from 
the Thomas-May measure lies in the 
purchase of additional materials for 
stockpiles, without regard to the 
“Buy-American” Act. 

The Military Affairs Subcommittee 
took testimony from C. K. Leith of 
WPB, Elmer W. Pehrson of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Alan M. Bateman 
of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Commodore Lewis L. Strauss of 
the Navy, Col. William H. Hutchinson 
of the Army, Harold Stein of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, who presented a statement 
from Director John W. Snyder, Rich- 
ard H. Templeton, Jr., of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and J. Carson Adker- 
son of the American Manganese Pro- 
ducers Association. 

Appearing for the American Min- 
ing Congress, Secretary Julian D. 
Conover registered strong objection 
to those provisions of the Administra- 
tion bill which fail to assure the in- 
tegrity of the stockpiles as a defense 
reserve and thus inevitably do serious 
damage to the mining industry and 
its future development. He offered 
a number of specific amendments to 
the bill, stressing that materials in 
the stockpile should not be released 
for purposes other than the national 
defense without express approval of 
Congress. The only exception would 
be as to materials becoming techno- 
logically obsolete, as to which a full 
report should be made to the Con- 
gress and notice of the proposed dis- 
position published at least six months 
in advance. He also asked that the 
“Buy-American” provisions of the 
Thomas-May bill and of the original 
Thomas Act of 1939 be retained in 
the Administration measure. Mr. 
Conover summed up the position of 
the mining industry by telling the 
subcommittee that in the event there 
is to be a stockpiling law, it is im- 
perative that its provisions protect 
the most important source to the na- 
tional defense of many strategic 
metals and cee vigorous and 
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Smith-Connally Act Repealed? 


The country’s aggravated strike 
situation has brought action on Rep- 
resentative Howard W. Smith’s 
(Dem., Va.) bill, H. R. 3937. The 
measure has been reported in a re- 
written version, repealing the re- 
quirement that the National Labor 
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Relations Board take secret strike 
ballots, and removing the power of 
the President to take over strike- 
bound industrial plants. Amendments 
have been added to prohibit labor 
unions from contributing to political 
campaigns; also suspending for one 
year the bargaining-agent rights in 
case a union strikes in violation of 
a no-strike clause in its contract. 
Unions are likewise made subject to 
action for damage in Federal courts 
by parties injured as the result of 
a breach of contract. The bill has not 
been given a rule for House floor 
consideration, and it may be further 
amended to define clearly the position 
of foremen and other supervisory em- 
ployes as the representatives of man- 
agement under the National Labor 
Relations Act. This need has arisen 
because of the reversal of the Mary- 
land Drydock decision in the Packard 
Motor Car Company case. 

This issue over the unionization of 
supervisory employes was the an- 
nounced cause of a serious bituminous 
coal mine strike during September 
and October which spread through 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. 
The strike began with UMWA Dis- 
trict 50’s supervisory employes’ union 
demanding recognition. As the strike 
spread many thousands of miners 
ceased work as compared with the few 
hundred of supervisory employes in- 
volved; in fact, there were a number 
of instances where the supervisory 
employes never left their work at 
all while the miners remained away 
from the mines and are reported to 
have engaged in the picketing of other 
coal mine properties. The parent 
UMWA quickly abandoned all pre- 
tense of nonaffiliation with the super- 
visors’ union and negotiated with the 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Negotiat- 
ing Committee for a settlement. Sud- 
denly on October 17 UMWA John 
Lewis called off the strike, apparently 
because of disaffection in the parent 
union’s ranks, but stated that “future 
efforts to abate this controversy will 
be resumed at a later and more ap- 
propriate date.” 

The case brought before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board by the 
supervisory employes of the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation’s coal 
mines, demanding recognition of their 
union for collective bargaining pur- 
poses, is now in the hands of the 
Board. Testimony, oral argument, 
and briefs are completed and the 
Board’s decision is now believed to be 
a matter of weeks. 


“Full Employment” 


Although the President’s “Full 
Employment” bill was finally passed 
by the House in amended form, as 
discussed in our October issue, its 
legislative course has continued to be 


exceedingly rocky. Representative 
Carter Manasco’s (Dem., Ala:) Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments has conducted pro- 
longed hearings on the measure, and 
was charged by the President in his 
October 30 speech with obstructing 
the progress of the bill. The White 
House has since indicated that it will 
compromise on the measure’s pro- 
visions, and Manasco’s ranking com- 
mittee member, Whittington of Mis- 
sissippi, has stated that a milder 
form, providing for studies and re- 
ports to Congress on the labor force 
and jobs therefor, may be approved 
by the committee. 


Minimum Wage Bill 


Hearings have continued before 
Senate and House Labor Committees 
on bills to increase the minimum 
wage, provided in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, from the present rate 
of 40 cents an hour to 65 cents, with 
automatic increases to 70 cents one 
year after enactment and to 75 cents 
two years after enactment. A dan- 
gerous feature of the bill by Senator 
Pepper of Florida is the provision 
which would permit the Wage-Hour 
Administrator to fix wage rate struc- 
tures by establishing differentials 
“between inter-related job classifica- 
tions”; this has met with a heavy 
barrage of opposition from represent- 
atives of industry and has been criti- 
cized by representatives of AFL as 
interfering with bona fide collective 
bargaining. 

Witnesses representing various in- 
dustries have testified in opposition to 
the proposed increases in the mini- 
mum wage, and have urged amend- 
ments to provide that work time shall 
include only time spent by employes 
in productive labor, exclusive of 
travel time to and from the place of 
work; also that provisions be in- 
cluded that no one be subjected to 
liability for any act done or omitted 
in conformity with any regulation or 
interpretation issued by the Admin- 
istrator; and that any claim for 
liability under the Act may be com- 
promised, settled or released by agree- 
ment, at any time. For the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Reid Robinson de- 
clared that increase in the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour is needed 
in certain “sore spots” in metal and 
non-metallic mining districts and in 
isolated smelters and refineries. Hear- 
ings are continuing in desultory 
fashion and Acting Chairman Rams- 
peck (Dem., Ga.) of the House Labor 
Committee has stated that in his 
judgment the members of the House 
will not approve the initial increase 
of 25 cents per hour contemplated in 
the pending bill. 

Continued on page 64) 
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W. F. Netzeband, mining engineer 
for the American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Company, recently returned 
to Joplin, Mo., from New Mexico, 
where he has spent several months 
doing geological work for his company 
in the Silver City mining district. 


S. A. Miller, of Monongahela, Pa., 
assistant to the production control 
manager for the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, was recently granted a leave of 
absence to serve the United States 
Government as a coal cleaning ad- 
visor to the Chinese government. His 
job is to help the Chinese government 
improve the coal cleaning equipment 
operations in Central China, where the 
ash content of the coal must be re- 
duced for the production of coke and 
power. 


Dr. Warren J. Mead, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, re- 
cently on leave of absence to serve as 
director of Reynolds Research, Glen 
‘Cove, Long Island, has returned . to 
full-time duties as head of the depart- 
ment of geology of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He will con- 
tinue, however, to act as research con- 
sultant for the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany. 


R. S. Weaver recently resigned his 
position as mine superintendent for 
the U. S. Gypsum Company, at’ Gyp- 
sum, Ohio, to join the staff of United 
Clay Mines Corporation, Trenton, 
N. J., as chief engineer. 


W. L. Osborne has been promoted 
to the position of general manager for 
the Algoma Coal and Coke Company 
of Algoma, W. Va., according to an 
announcement by Wm. Beury, Presi- 
dent. 


John L. G. Weysser, chief, Coal Sec- 
tion, Mining Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, tendered his resignation 
immediately following V-J Day to 
become effective early in September. 
Mr. Weysser has not announced his 
plans for the future but he will stay 
in Washington for the time being. 


NOVEMBER, 1945 


Election of Thomas J. Hilliard as 
Vice President in Charge of Sales of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
effective October 1, is announced by 
J. L. Perry, president of this United 
States Steel subsidiary. Mr. Hilliard 
has been General Manager of Sales 
since 1938. 

He will be succeedd by J. Douglas 
Darby, who has been Manager of 
Sales for the Company in Philadelphia 
since 1939. 


John W. Howe, who has been gen- 
eral superintendent of the Block Coal 


and Coke Corporation and the Tennes- 
see Jellico Coal Company for the past 
28 years, retired as of August 1. 


Marcus Kerr, who has been chief of 
the Division of Mines and Mining. in 
Ohio, resigned as of September 1. Ap- 
pointment to this post is made by the 
Governor of the state for a 6-year 
term. 


Several small mines in the Coeur 
d’Alene district have changed man- 
agement recently. Charles R. Garrett, 
Jr., has been named manager of the 
Spokane-Idaho mine on Pine creek, 
and has increased the capacity of the 
mine and mill to 400 tons of concen- 
trates per month; Compton White, Jr., 
has been named manager of the 
Whitedelf mine at Clark Fork; Frank 
H. Mitchell, formerly with the White 
Knob mine at Republic, Wash., is the 
new manager for the Highland-Sur- 
prise mine on Pine Creek, and J. V. 
Grismer, mine manager for the Calla- 
han Consolidated mine in this dis- 
trict, is the new manager for the 
Merger Mines corporation. 


L. H. Gegenheimer, after a four- 
year leave of absence on war duty in 
Washington, is back with The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, in his former capacity as sales 
engineer in the industrial division. 


Howard Herder, fuel engineer for 
the Sahara Coal Company, has ar- 
rived in Europe on a special mission 
for the U. S. Government. He left 
Washington July 29 by plane and 
arrived in Paris after two stops, one 
at Newfoundland and the other at the 
Azores. He now makes his head- 
quarters in Frankfurt, Germany, 
where he has started his investiga- 
tion of foreign problems of fuel and 
combustion for the government. 


Comdr. George W. Moyers, USN(R.) 
recently discharged, has resumed his 
duties as Sales Manager of Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corpora- 
tion’s Phosphate Division. Comdr. 
Moyers will be in charge of domestic 
and export sales. 


George B. Dick, president of the 
Dick, Gordon and Butte Valley Coal 
Company, with offices in Walsenburg, 
Colo., was recently appointed to the 
Colorado State Planning Commission 
Committee on Minerals, Oil and Min- 
ing Development. 


American Steel and Wire Company 
has announced two major promotions 
in its Chicago sales office. H. A. 
Squibbs, formerly assistant general 
manager of sales in Chicago, has been 
made assistant to sales vice president, 
and C. T. Gilchrist has been promoted 
to succeed him. 

Mr. Squibbs, a native of Canada, 
has been associated with the company 
and one of its predecessor companies 
since 1895 when he started as a clerk 
in Joliet, Illinois. 

Mr. Gilchrist is a native of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and has been associated 
with the company since 1907 when he 
started to work as a cashier’s clerk. 


Howard H. Utley, of Baxter Springs, 
Kans., local manager and second vice 
president of the St. Louis Smelting 
& Refining Company, retired recently 
as head of the company’s Tri-State 
operations. 


Fred Heien has been appointed su- 
perintendent for the Forsythe-Carter- 
ville Coal Co., Carterville, Ill. He has 
been in charge of office work for sev- 
eral years. 


Erwin C. Hoeman, who has been 
chemical engineer with the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines at Rolla, Mo., has be- 
come a research engineer at Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
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H. F. McDonald, formerly vice pres- 
ident, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining 
Co., Chicago, has been named presi- 
dent of the company succeeding D. H. 
McMaster. E. L. Carr, who has been 
assistant to the president, has been 
made vice president. 


Irving G. Irving, who has been di- 


recting the operations of Quartz Hill 
Leasing Company near Butte, Mont., 
has left to become mining engineer for 
the Copper Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Francis C. Lincoln has returned to 
Rapid City, S. Dak., from work he was 
conducting for the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines in Platteville, Wis. He now be- 
comes examining engineer for the 
Black Hills region. 


G. B. Crews, who was formerly in 
the engineering department of the 
Union Colliery Co., at Dowell, Ill., was 
recently made assistant to the super- 
intendent. 


Leo J. O’Neill was recently ap- 
pointed to the position of assistant su- 
perintendent for the Phosphate Min- 
ing Co., at Nichols, Fla. 


William L. Batt, vice chairman of 
the War Production Board and presi- 
dent of S. K. F. Industries, Inc., has 
been reelected chairman of the board 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 


E. Perry Holder, of New York, was 
elected president of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corporation at a board of 
directors’ meeting October 25 at which 
formalities of the corporation’s merger 
with the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Com- 
pany were completed. 

Mr. Holder was formerly president 
of Wickwire-Spencer. He succeeds 
W. A. Maxwell, who retired at his own 
request, company officials said. 


Charles Allen, Jr., head of Allen & 
Co., New York investment firm, was 
elected chairman of the board. 

Wickwire-Spencer officers elected 
to vice presidencies were R. T. Dun- 
lap, Franklin Berwin, A. G. Bussman 
and A. C. Bekaert, all of New York. 


T. G. Ferguson, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Montour No. 4 and 
Henderson mines, for the Pittsburgh 


Coal Company, has been appointed di- . 


vision superintendent in charge of 
eight mines and two preparation 
plants. E. C. Skinner, who was staff 
assistant to the production manager, 
was made superintendent of the 
Montour No. 4 and Henderson mines, 
succeeding Mr. Ferguson. W. 
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Lambie, superintendent of the Somers 
mine, has taken on additional duties 
as superintendent at Mongah. 


Trowbridge A. Warner has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for the Hen- 
drick Manufacturing Co., Carbondale, 
Pa., as of October 1, according to an 
announcement by K. H. Colville, 
president. 


Joseph B. Patton has been appointed 
manager of industrial relations for 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Patton was previously associated with 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
the Union Pacific Railroad and Amer- 
ican Ever-Ready Battery Company. 
He spent 21 years with Carnegie- 
Illinois. 


W. A. Haslam, general manager of 
Marianna Smokeless Coal Company, 
Marianna, W. Va., has announced the 
promotion of William Francis Dia- 
mond to superintendent of Mine One 
and David Cexton Sizemore to super- 
intendent of Mine Two, effective No- 
vember 1. 


Dr. M. F. Coolbaugh has resigned 
as president of the Colorado School 
of Mines after having completed 20 
years in that position September 1. 
His resignation is effective January 
1, 1946, although he will remain after 
that time if a successor has not been 
selected. 


Paul H. Shaeffer has been ap- 
pointed Cleveland district manager of 
the Vanadium Corporation of Amer- 
ica. This is a new office created to 
service the Cleveland and Detroit dis- 
tricts of the corporation. 


Mr. Shaeffer will make his head- 
quarters in the Union Commerce 
Building with the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company, who will continue as agents 
for the Vanadium. Corporation of 
America. 


William R. Jarvis, after many years 
of service to his company and to the 
mining industry, is retiring from his 
connections with the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company. He will make his 
home at Claremont, N. H. 


Effective as of November 1, 1945, 
Henry B. Van Sinderen resigned as 
president of Callahan Zinc-Lead Co., 
and was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. 

At the same time Joseph T. Hall 
was elected president and director of 
the company. Mr. Hall was executive 
vice president and a director of the 
company at the time of his entry on 
active duty with the Army in May, 
1942. He was recently released from 
active duty as a major. 


The appointment of Guy J. Coffey 
as Vice President in Charge of Sales 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany was announced recently by W. 
Luther Lewis, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Coffey joined the company in 
1983 as a salesman in the Philadel- 
phia branch, next being advanced to 
the Cleveland office, and finally to 
Manager of the West Coast office. 


Hercules Powder Company has an- 
nounced that John J. B. Fulenwider 
and J. B. Johnson have been elected 
directors of the company. 


— Obituaries — 

Philip Wiseman, 79, mining engineer 
associated with the development of 
copper properties in the West and in 
other countries since 1892, died Sep- 
tember 29 at Los Angeles. He had 
been active until recently in mining 
interests which had taken him to Mex- 
ico and Central and South America. 
After early enterprises in Montana and 
in Arizona, where he was manager of 
Shannon Copper Company, he joined 
Seely W. Mudd in 1907 in acquiring 
and developing what later became the 
Ray Consolidated Copper Company. 


John X. Farrar, 56, assistant secre- 
tary and advertising manager of The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, died 


unexpectedly, October 11, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He had been associated 
with the company for 32 years. Mr. 
Farrar was a past president, director 
and one of the founders of the Central 
Ohio Industrial Marketers, a chapter 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 


C. A. Young, Manager Sales, Hot 
Rolled Products Division of Sheffield 
Steel Corporation, died suddenly from 
a heart attack at his hotel in La- 
fayette, Indiana, September 15th. 

He had just arrived from Chicago, 
where he had spent a week in confer- 
ence with the Committee on Proposed 
Deformed Specifications, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, of which he 
was chairman. At this meeting he 
was also elected chairman of A.I.S.I. 
Committee on Reinforced Concrete 
Research. 
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+e jineers Drill holes are more accurately spaced, correct 

Here’s why mining pr: Cleveland Jumbo angles are more easily maintained; result — 
everywhere praise obtainable: greater rock breakage. 

as the best mine rg We can also furnish, if desired, a car for the Jumbo that 

Insures greater speed in setting up and tearing is unexcelled as a time and money saver. Note these 

down as compared with columns. . outstanding features: 1. All standard gauges obtain- 

able. 2. Convenient bit and tool boxes and steel racks. 

Only 2 hoses, air and water, to connect instead = 3 Mounting provided for flood light, which can be 

of 2 per machine. included at small additional cost. 4. When drifters are 

No heavy lifting or straining, as encountered sold with the rig, water and air hoses are included 

when operating drifters on columns or shaft bars. for connecting manifolds to the machines. 5. Car in- 

Greater safety—no blocks to loosen up. Drifter cludes 16" spoke type wheels, equipped with Timkes 


ller bearings. 6. Pr t delivery of this equi 
can’t fall—no smashed hands or strained backs. 
No blocking normally needed; ceiling jacks han- 


Get all the facts on this remarkable equipment= 
die usual variations in roof heights. 


write today for Bulletin 131A! 


LAND | Divisio 


Birmingham 1, Ala. Lexington 19, Ky. 
Butte, Mont. Los Angeles 11, Calif. San Francisco 3, Calif. mal 
Denver 2, Colo. Newton Highlands 61,Mass. St. Louis 3, Mo. CABLE ADDRESS: “R 


El Paso, Texas New York 6, N. Y. Wallace, Idaho - ; 
Ironwood, Mich. Philadelphia 30, Pa. Washington 5, D.C. 
Purves E. Ritchie & Son, Ltd., 658 Hornby Street, Vancouver, B. C. i n DRILLING EQ UIPMENT 


Industrial Machinery Co., Ltd., 163 N.WaterSt., Halifax, NovaScotia 
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Down in the rock quarries of the Edward Balt 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, you can see 
three Mack trucks bearing up under a daily beating 
with typical Mack sturdiness. 

Loaded by steamshovel, these trucks haul ca- 
pacity loads from quarry to crusher, ‘a distance ot 
1,500 feet, on an average of 25 times a day. 

Two of the three are LMSW-Ms models of recent 


ARD 


delivery. The third, an old 7%-ton Mack, has 
been on the job since 1929. Sixteen years at hard 
labor on the rockpile and still going strong! 

The records of American business for the last 
45 years are full of similar instances demonstrating 
that, for endurance, for performance, for all- 
around efficiency, you can’t beat a Mack. 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


* BUY THAT VICTORY BOND TODAY :* 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, N. Y. Factories at 
Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 
Factory branches and dealers in all 
principal cities for service and parts. 
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Byron Somers, farmer 
and strip coal miner 
near Canton, Ill., 
feeds his pigs "de- 
licious" bituminous 
coal. The pigs like it 
as did their mothers 
and fathers. Many 
Illinois farmers use 
this method of get- 
ting mineral into hog 
diet. 


School Board Adopts Plan to Teach 
~ Mining 
Adoption of plans for 
establishing a course in 
anthracite mining as a 
major branch of the voca- 
tional training system in 
Shamokin High School took place on 
September 15 at Shamokin, Pa. 

The training course in mining will 
be established in conjunction with the 
mining industry and was authorized 
to start at the opening of the next 
school term. Coal company executives 
have been contacted in connection with 
the plan, and have offered to supply 
the necessary equipment for prac- 
ticable instruction for high school 
boys electing to take the course. Mine 
executives pointed out that a course of 
high school training in the region’s 
basic industry would be of consider- 
able aid in providing fully qualified 
miners, fire bosses, engineers and 
superintendents, with opportunities 
for further advancements. 


New Research Laboratory 


To carry industrial science deeper 
into the service of postwar living, the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
has placed first on its peacetime ex- 
pansion program the immediate erec- 
tion of an ultra-modern $2,000,000 
research laboratory and experimental 
center at its headquarters plant, 
Brackenridge, Pa. 

With the new facilities, an enlarged 
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and intensified program of funda- 
mental and applied research will be 
brought to bear on the stainless, mag- 
netic, valve, tool, and other complex 
steels produced by the company. 

In addition, new and improved 
fabricating techniques will be de- 
veloped, to bring increased aid to the 


‘manufacturers of appliances and 


equipment used in American homes, 
businesses and industries. 

Complete air conditioning, includ- 
ing elimination of dust by electro- 
static precipitation, will safeguard 
delicate scientific instruments and 
complex experiments. The structure 
is of steel frame and brick design, 
with double insulating glass windows. 
The main  two-story-and-penthouse 
building is extended by a one-story 
furnace section, containing melting 
and make-up floors, annealing and 
melting furnaces, and pickling equip- 
ment, for experimental work. 


To Fight OPA Suit 


Damage suits alleging price viola- 
tions were filed in Federal court at 
Pittsburgh recently. Western Penn- 
sylvania coal operators facing these 
suits have countered with charges that 
the OPA is using them as legal guinea 
pigs in an effort to have the Federal 
courts clarify the agency’s owr 
snarled rulings. Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany and the Champion Coal Company 
are being sued by OPA for $1,050,000. 
OPA describes Champion as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Pittsburgh Coal 
and says the subsidiary was set up a 
year ago last January as a “fictitious 
corporate enterprise” so that higher 
prices could be obtained than would 
otherwise be possible under regula- 
tions. It is also charged that there 
were irregularities in wholesale and 
retail transactions; that there were 
erroneous records that OPA men were 
not allowed to inspect; and that over- 
charges were made for delivery and 
other services. 

J. B. Morrow, president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., has stated that he intends to 
fight the suit to the limit. He states 
that the company has repeatedly asked 
the OPA office to define its regula- 
tions and has received no answer. He 


Allegheny Ludlum's research laboratory and 


experimental center at Breckenridge, Pa. 
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Mine operations have reached a well advanced stage at mikie and Reading Coal oud’ "aD Cadenin’s Newkirk Colliery ie 


Tamaqua, Pa. 


declares that if there were pricing 
errors, they were caused by “rulings 
so confusing that they were not even 
clear to those whose duty it was to 
enforce them.” 

Pittsburgh Coal Company cites a 
regulation in effect during 1944 when 
the violations are alleged to have oc- 
curred which said in part, “The max- 
imum price shall be the maximum 
price of the most closely competitive 
dealer of the same class.” The com- 
pany says that when it attempted to 
apply this ruling it was told by OPA 
that it could not be applied because the 
prices of the competitor were under 
attack. 

Consolidation Coal Company has 
been made the defendant by OPA in a 
$355,000 action and the Greensburg- 
Connellsville Coal & Coke Company 
and the Baton Coal Company have 
been sued for not less than $300,000. 
OPA has also announced that three 
more suits will be filed soon. Charles 
Baton, vice president of Greensburg- 
Connellsville and also president of the 
Baton Coal Company, has charged 
that OPA wanted the “courts” to find 
- out what prices we should charge. 


Wagner Act Amendment Needed 


In an interview on the 
subject of the recent coal 
mine strike, James D. 
Francis, president of the 
“Island Creek Coal Company, 


said: 

“The present coal strike is an at- 
tempt by the United Mine Workers 
of America to force the direct operat- 
ing personnel of the management to 
become members of its affiliated union, 
which it controls, and thus to take over 
the control and direction of the man- 
agement of the mines. This is not by 
request of the supervisory manage- 
ment force, but it is a strong-arm at- 
tempt to force them to become mem- 


bers of the union without their consent 
and against their will. The average 
run-of-the-mine workers themselves 
are opposed to this strike and are 
willing and anxious to work, but they 
themselves are being picketed and 
forced to quit work by the small mi- 
nority under the absolute control of 
the officers of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ organization. No legal protection 
for the men who desire to work or for 
the management is being furnished 
either by the Federal or state govern- 
ments. The situation is bordering on 
anarchy. 

“The attempts by Washington to re- 
store the mines to work by making con- 
cessions that mean the surrender of 
management, planning and supervi- 


MARSHALL HANEY, Ph.D. 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


Examinations Reports 
Appraisals 


Princess Anne Hotel 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 
Consulting Engineers 
AND ECONOMIC 


G INDUSTRY 
Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


P. R. PAULICK 
Consulting Mechanization Engineer 


Specializing Exclusively in Practical Engi- 
neering Application of Fundamental Mine 
Mechanization Principles; Selection of 
Proper Equipment; Correct Bngineering 
Planning; Proper 3 and Effi- 
cient Operation. 


South Park Road, Library, Pa. 


Industrial Safety Service 
Coal Mining 
Consulting Safety Engineer 
Manogement-Labor Relations 
Telephone 62-180 


30% Capitol St. Charleston, W. Va. 
P. O. Box 646 


L. E. YOUNG 
Consulting Engineer 


Mine Mechanization 
Mine Management 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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That all of the 4% million pounds 
of sulfa drugs produced in the 
United States last year came from 


Coal By-products? 

That during the past six years two out of 
wy every three locomotives shipped by The 
ay : Jeffrey Mfg. Co., were equipped with 

BRR Roller Bearing Motor Axle Suspension 
% ...a construction pioneered by Jeffrey ? 
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JEFFREY builds a complete line of 
trolley, cable reel and storage battery type locomotives to 
meet specific gathering needs and conditions: Locomotive 
pictured here is equipped with roller bearing motor axle sus- 
pension and roller bearing journal boxes. Where desired, bronze 
bearings can be furnished. Jeffrey also builds a complete line 


of main-line haulage locomotives in single and tandem units. 
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OAL MINES 


JEFFREY SERVICE TO THE COAL MINES 
MEANS SERVICE TO ALL INDUSTRY 
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sion to the workers, wou!d be the end 
of the right to own and manage prop- 
erty. 

“The only way this matter can be 
cleared up with any chance of return- 
ing to lawful operation of properties 
is for Congress to amend the Wagner 
Act and similar legislation to provide 
for a restoration of law and order in 
America. It should clarify the Wag- 
ner Act to provide clearly, as it in- 
tended in the beginning, that manage- 
ment employes are not subject to the 
collective bargaining provisions of the 
Wagner Act, and it must make the 
unions again subject to the laws of the 
land and responsible for their civil 
and criminal acts. Most of the ex- 
emptions from law granted to labor 
unions have been by Government bu- 
reaus and Federal courts, misinter- 
preting acts of Congress, but this can 
only be corrected by affirmative and 
positive action by Congress. 

“The coal industry is trying to main- 
tain what it considers its legal rights 
as owner and manager of properties 
and its individual freedom. In doing 
so it is acting for the benefit of every 
citizen of America, but cannot be suc- 
cessful unless the citizens of America 
generally insist upon their Congress- 
men taking affirmative action to cor- 
rect this situation, not only in the 
interest of the coal industry and all 
other employers of labor, but in the 
interest of every employe and every 
citizen of the United States.” 


Predicts High Anthracite Demand 


An exhaustive study and forecast 
of demand for anthracite through the 
year 1950 indicates a high overall de- 
mand for this and other home-heating 
fuels, “possibly surpassing the previ- 
ous wartime peak demands,” Frank 
W. Earnest, Jr., president of The An- 
thracite Industries, Inc., stated re- 
cently. 


Addressing a “Victory Conference” 
of the Fuel Merchants Association of 
New Jersey, Earnest said it was “en- 
tirely probable that the total produc- 
tion of anthracite will be in demand in 
the next five years.” 


“The largest single factor affecting 
tonnage of retail dealers or pro- 
ducers,” he said, “lies not in competi- 
tion but in national income or pros- 
perity and the tonnage of anthracite 
has been affected more in any year by 
this national income curve than all the 
loss or gains from competition.” 

He contrasted the tonnage drop dur- 
ing the pre-war depression years, 
when “doubling up” of families re- 
sulted in vacant homes and lower in- 
comes caused lower fuel consumption 
in occupied homes, with the quick rise 
in home occupancy during the war 
which, with other war causes, brought 
about “the largest domestic heating 
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AMC Resumes Coal Conventions. 


Meeting to Be Held at Cincinnati, April 29-30, 1946 


twenty-second Annual Coal 

Convention of the American Min- 
ing Congress will convene at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on April 29, with George 
L. Smith, vice president, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., as National 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 
Resumption of the machinery exhibits 
has been postponed until the ‘47 
meeting, as another year will be re- 
quired to enable the equipment com- 
panies to convert to peacetime sched- 
ules and produce the new models, 
many of which have been on the draw- 
ing boards since Pearl Harbor. 

Manufacturers will give every as- 
sistance in carrying out the conven- 
tion plans as the Program Committee 
will call on all branches of the indus- 
try—bituminous and anthracite, deep 
mining and strip mining, operators 
and manufacturers—for papers and 
discussions on coal's readjustment 
problems. The Program Commitee, 
listed below, is now engaged in plan- 
ning the details of the meeting and 
their announcement of subjects, 
authors, sessions, and convention days 
will be made in the near future. 


“> BROWN, President, The Brown-Fayro 


E, J. BURNELL, Vice President, Link-Belt Co. 


CHAS. W. CONNOR, Vice President, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. j 


D. H. DEVONALD, Mining Engineer, Pea- 
body Coal Co. 


H. G. DILLON, Manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


HARRISON EITELJORG, General Manager, 
Morgan Coal Co. 


JOHN J. FOSTER, Assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent, Island Creek Coal Co. 


J. H. FULFORD, Manager Mining Equip- 
ment Sales, Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


WM. E. GOODMAN, President, Goodman 
Mfg. Co. 


EDWARD GRIFFITH, Vice President, Glen 
Alden Coal Co. 


P. H. HASKELL, JR., Vice President, Ala- 
bama By-Products Corp. 


C. P. HEINER, Vice President, Utah Fuel Co. 


MERL C. KELCE, General Superintendent, 
Sinclair Coal Co. 


GEORGE L. SMITH 
National Chairman 


A. S. KNOIZEN, Vice President, Joy Manu- 
facturing Co. 


H. L. KONNERTH, Assistant to President, 
H. C. Frick Coke Co 


CHAS. W. LAWALL, Engineer of Coal 
ee Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


A. R. MATHEWS, Vice President, Clinch- 
field Coal Corp. 


D. L. McELROY, Chief Engineer, Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. 


L. C. MOSLEY, Manager, Mining Division, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


FRANK E. MUELLER, President, Roberts & 
Schaefer Co. 


R. G. PFAHLER, Chief Engineer, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co. 


J. T. RYAN, JR., Vice President, Mine Safety 
Appliances Co. 


DAVIS READ, General Superintendent, West 
Kentucky Coal Co. 


HENRY C. ROSE, Production Manager, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


R. H. SWALLOW, Chief Engineer, Ayrshire 
Collieries Corp. 


bay TAMS, President, Gulf Smokeless Coal 


T. J. THOMAS, President, Valier Coal Co. 


R. E. WILEY, General Manager, Explosives 
Department, American Cyanamid Co. 


J. W. WOOMER, Consulting Engineer, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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load that retail dealers ever experi- 
enced in this nation.” 

If authoritative predictions of a 
long period of national prosperity are 
borne out, Earnest asserted, and this 
is accompanied by a large home-build- 
ing program, the next several years 
should see “a high overall demand for 
home heating fuels, possibly surpass- 
ing the previous wartime peak de- 
mands.” 

“This assures that the total retail 
fuel business in practically all com- 
munities will be larger,” he said. 

Meanwhile, he added, the anthra- 
cite industry and the individual pro- 
ducing companies are going forward 
with “the largest research program in 
' the history of the industry,” as well as 
accelerated merchandising, advertis- 
ing and public relations programs. 


Coal Use Advisory Board 


A six-man advisory committee has 
been appointed by the executive com- 
mittee of the Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute to assist the Institute in its cam- 
paign to keep coal as the nation’s 
leading fuel, it has been announced by 
Harry M. Vawter, director of the In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Vawter and the advisory com- 


mittee are mapping out plans which 
will put the Institute in a position 
whereby it can render positive assist- 
ance to the retail coal merchant’s as- 
sociations throughout the country. A 
meeting of Mr. Vawter, the advisory 
committee, and the American Retail 
Coal Association will be held at an 
early date. The members of the new 
committee are: Barton R. Gebhart, 
chairman, vice president, Chicago, 
Wilmington and Franklin Coal Co.; 
H. A. Glover, vice president, Island 
Creek Coal Co.; Harold Wright, vice 
president, Republic Coal & Coke; 
M. L. Patton, vice president, Truax- 
Traer Coal Co.; A. H. Collins, vice 
president Pocohontas Fuel Co.; and 
Merle Crump, advertising manager, 
Hume-Sinclair Coal Co. 


Reemployment of Veterans 


Nearly 13,000 veterans of World 
War II had been employed by subsidi- 
ary companies of United States Steel 
Corporation up to August 31, and the 
figure is increasing daily. 

Of the number employed 8,907 were 
former employes, and 3,963 were vet- 
erans not previously employed by the 
companies. More than 110,000 em- 


2 MINUTES 


Moderately priced. 


By-Pass Cars on a Single Track 
with CANTON MINE CAR TRANSFERS 


To install it on track 
To remove it from track 


20 SECONDS time for a car change 
Write for catalogue 


AMERICAN MINE DOOR COMPANY 


2063 DUEBER AVE., CANTON 6, OHIO 
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ployes of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion subsidiaries left their jobs dur- 
ing the war to enter the armed serv- 
ices. 


Many of the veterans given postwar 
jobs wear the Purple Heart and have 
physical handicaps which render them 
incapable of performing their former 
work. Subsidiary companies were pre- 
pared for this situation, however, 
through a comprehensive job survey. 
Each of the thousands of jobs in the 
numerous plants had been classified 
for quick determination of whether a 
job could be performed by a handi- 
capped veteran. In this manner many 
returning servicemen were fitted into 
new jobs which they were capable of 
handling despite handicaps. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
largest subsidiary of United States 
Steel, sent to its 44,000 employes in 
the armed services a questionnaire for 
the purpose of determining their plans 
for returning to their former jobs, and 
what new skills they may have learned 
as a result of Army training. Of 7,000 
Carnegie-Illinois employes in service 
who have replied to this questionnaire, 
6,160, or 88 per cent, have indicated 
that they plan to return to their for- 
mer jobs, 9.6 per cent are undecided, 
and 103 plan to enter college under the 
GI Bill of Rights. 


To Ship Coal to Europe 


The coal mines of the 
Birmingham District have 
been called upon to furnish 
450,000 tons of coal for ex- 
port to Belgium, Holland, 

Norway and France. This tonnage is 
being sent to help relieve the coal 
shortage there, and alleviate the suf- 
fering which might otherwise take 
place this winter. Shipments will be 
made monthly and medium grade coal 
will be sent. The Alabama State 
docks, at Mobile, will handle part of 
the shipments, while Charleston, S. C., 
and Pensacola, Fla., will get the re- 
mainder. 


To Operate Timber Tract 


In Baldwin County, which. borders 
on the Gulf, in the southern part of 
the state, is a 50,000 acre tract of vir- 
gin pine timber, said to be one of the 
finest in America. This is owned by 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 
which has recently concluded an 
agreement with a lumber man’? *actur- 
ing concern to take charge of the tract 
and manufacture and market the tim- 
ber. The contract calls for approved 
conservation methods in handling, 
with the view of perpetuating the tim- 
ber reserve. A model plant for man- 
ufacturing the lumber will be in- 
stalled, and a large part of the prod- 
uct will be used by the Tennessee Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 
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DEPENDABILITY 
PROVED in a greater 
variety of applications 
than any other diesel 
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SINCE 1998...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 
THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 
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This dryer reduces 
the moisture content 
of the finer coal sizes 
to a point where there 
no clogging of 
spouts, cars, bins, etc., 
also no freezing in 
transit or storage. 


At many plants this ma- 
chine is also reclaiming 
sludge and slurry coal 
and making a product 
that is sold for use in 
powdered coal plants, on 
chain grate stokers or 
blended back with some 
of the larger sizes. Much 
good carbon that had 
previously been thrown 
away is now made into 
a saleable product. 


MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


inc. 


SOUTH SECOND STREET 


CENTRIFUGAL 


| Wheels of Government 


(Continued from page 52) 
Gywnne Bill—Limit Claims 

The much-needed Gwynne bill, 
H. R. 2788, has been reported by the 
House Committee on Judiciary and is 
now subject to House floor considera- 
tion under a two-hour open rule. The 
measure limits to one year the time 
in which private suits can be initi- 
ated under Federal law, and particu- 
larly under the Wage-Hour law in 
suits for back pay, overtime and 
“liquidated damages.” In its present 
form the measure would require that 
any cause of action accruing prior to 
its enactment, and which had not al- 
ready been barred by any applicable 
statute of limitations, must be com- 
menced within six months after en- 
actment. The bill would further pro- 
tect persons who had in good faith 
relied upon any regulation, or admin- 
istrative practice, notwithstanding 
that such regulation or practice may 
have been later amended or rescinded 
or declared to be of no legal effect, 
either by the administrative body or 
by the court. 

The committee report which accom- 
panies the bill calls attention to the 
fact that for many years coal miners 
and operators agreed that “travel 
time” was not work time and that 
wages were adjusted on that basis. 
The document reads, “In fact, it was 
the subject of collective bargaining 
agreements between the operators and 
the union. In accordance with this 
understanding, the Wage and Hour 
Administrator ruled that such travel 
time was not work time under the Act. 
Thereafter in the case of Jewell Ridge 
Coal Company v. Local No. 6167, 
United Mine Workers. (322 U. S. 


756), the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that, notwith- 
standing the collective bargaining 
agreement, travel time was work time. 
This decision had the practical effect 
of creating new and unforeseen con- 
tingent liabilities which both parties 
had deliberately intended to avoid.” 


Silver Legislation 


In mid-October Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada introduced a bill 
granting the price of $1.29 per ounce 
to domestic producers of silver. The 
Senator insists that instead of re- 
ceiving the present price of 71.11 
cents the producer should receive the 
full monetary value of $1.29—that 
under the first Coinage Act passed by 
Congress (appreved April 2, 1792, 
and still in effect) an ounce of silver 
is and has been “ever since the in- 
ception of our Government worth 
$1.29 as money of the United States.” 
McCarran’s bill would further repeal 
the silver transfer tax of 50 per cent 
on all profits arising from private 
transactions in silver. 

At the time the Senate passed the 
Revenue Bill on October 24, it was 
believed that Senator . McCarran 
would offer his silver bill as a rider. 
He did not attempt this action but 
introduced another bill calling simply 
for payment by the Treasury of $1.29 
per ounce to domestic producers. 
This bill has been referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
which likewise has jurisdiction over 
a bill recently introduced by Senator 
Green of Rhode Island, which would 
extend for two years the Green Act 
of 1948 (expiring December 31, 1945). 
Senator Green’s new bill permits pur- 
chase of Treasury silver by manufac- 
turers at a price of not less than 
71.11 cents per ounce. 
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Sahara Coal Company's Scholarships 


The Sahara Coal Com- 
pany of Chicago has estab- 
lished a scholarship fund 
to be known as the “Sahara 
Coal Company Scholarship” 
which has been formally accepted by 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
There are nine scholarships, four for 
undergraduates for four years; four 
for master degrees with a one-year 
course; and one for a three-year doc- 
tor’s degree. Awards are to be made 
under recommendations of the De- 
partment of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering. When more applications 
are made than the number of scholar- 
ships available, all other things being 
equal, the scholarship committee wil! 
give preferential consideration to ap- 
plicants in Saline County, Ill., where 
the Sahara mines are located and fur- 
ther to applicants whose fathers are 
now or were formerly employed by the 
Sahara Coal Company. 


Chairman Henry C. Wood in an- 
nouncing the awards on behalf of the 
company, stated: “Never in the his- 
tory of our nation has there been a 
greater demand for scientifically 
trained men than there is today, and 
particularly during the war years 
have we been woefully negligent in 
providing for the future. For ex- 
ample, after the war we shall need 
35,000 more doctors than will be avail- 
able, and the dearth of other specially 
trained men is almost in proportion. 
In a survey of 116 universities and 
colleges, placement officers reported 
that from three to ten positions await 
every available graduate. 


“In a recent report, Dr. Gustav 
Egloff, noted scientist, asserted that 
through sending technical students 
into war service the United States has 
lost 150,000 potential scientists in the 
past three years and indications are 
that another 100,000 will be lost in 
the next two years. 


“The atomic bomb was developed 
through a backlog of United States 
scientists trained before the war, but 
unless steps are taken at once to re- 
turn men to school, we will likely not 
have this backlog for future crises. 


“During the past 25 years, coal has 
made phenomenal progress in the 
world of science. Nylon, the sulfa 
drugs and innumerable other history- 
making discoveries have been made by 
scientists using coal as their basic in- 
gredient. To help develop further and 
as yet perhaps undreamed uses for 
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coal, as well as to produce the maxi- 
mum of efficient heat and power with 
coal, these Sahara scholarships have 
been established.” 


Solar Buys Schuyler Coal Company 


W. H. Moseley, president of the 
Schuyler Coal Company, which, for 
the last four years has operated a 
strip mine north of Rushville, IIl., re- 
cently announced that he had sold the 
company and that it will be operated 
hereafter as the Solar Mining Co. 
Officers of the Solar Mining Company 
are: President, Frank S. Kolbe; vice 
president in charge of operations, 
H. A. Reed; secretary-treasurer, A. E. 
Lamm. The coal will be sold by the 
United Electric Coal Companies of 
Chicago. Mr. Moseley states that he 
has disposed of his business because 
of ill health. 


Illinois Meeting Well Affended 


The fifty-third annual meeting of 
the Illinois Mining Institute took place 
in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 
Springfield, October 26. The meeting 
was called to order by President 
George F. Campbell and the election 
of officers was announced. 

New officers for 1946 are as follows: 
President, Joseph E. Hitt, Walter 
Bledsoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; vice presi- 
dent, Robert M. Medill, director, Dept. 
of Mines & Minerals, Springfield, I11.; 
secretary-treasurer, B. E. Schonthal, 
Chicago, Ill. New members on the 
Board of Directors, elected for three- 
year term: R. L. Adams, Old Ben Coal 
Corp., West Frankfort, Ill.; Alex Dun- 
can, Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, IIl.; 
G. S. Jenkins, Consolidated Coal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; and E. R. Keeler, 
Franklin County Coal Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. Hold-overs on the Board of Direc- 
tors from previous year or years, now 
continuing their three-year terms: 
Paul Halbersleben, Sahara Coal Co., 
Harrisburg, Ill.; L. F. Lumaghi, Jr., 
Lumaghi Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Harry M. Moses, H. C. Frick Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. A. Reid, 
United Electric Coal Companies, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. W. Starks, Peabody Coal 
Co., Taylorville, Ill.; E. F. Stevens, 
Binkley Mining Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. A. Treadwell, Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, II; 
and W. P. Young, Bell & Zoller Coal 
& Mining Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The morning technical session was 


presided over by T. J. Thomas and 
two papers presented: “Safety and 
Mining,” by Robert Weir, assistant 
director, Dept. of Mines & Minerals, 
Springfield, Ill.; “Explosives in Coal 
Mining,” by N. G. Johnson, Technical 
Service Section, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

The afternoon session was con- 
ducted by Howard Lewis, assistant 
general superintendent, Old Ben Coal 
Corporation. The following interest- 
ing papers were presented: “Coal Mine 
Lubrication,” by Arthur M. Hughes, 
Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill., with 
special discussion by L. G. Hazen, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Pinckneyville, 
Ill.; “Evolution of Coal Cutting Ma- 
chinery,” by Rod Eagan, Goodman 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; “Mining Elec- 
trical Group Begins Its Ninth Year,” 
by Fred W. Richart, Coal Age, Carter- 
ville, Ill., with special discussion by 
Thomas L. Garwood, Chicago, Wil- 
mington & Franklin Coal Co., West 
Frankfort, Ill., and Frank Eubanks, 
Old Ben Coal Corp., West Frankfort, 
il. 

Toastmaster for the evening session 
was Richard F. Wood, executive vice 
president, Belleville Fuels, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. The special guest speaker 
was Holly Stover, president, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad. The con- 
ference was well attended throughout. 


"Foley Mine Being Re-opened 


A new shaft is being 

sunk on the north end of the 

Foley lease north of Picher 

in Kansas by the Eagle- 

Picher Mining & Smelting 
Company. The company has been con- 
ducting an extensive drilling cam- 
paign here during the last several 
months. The shaft, which is located 
about 700 ft. north of the old Foley 
mill shaft, will be sunk to a depth of 
455 ft., according to a report by S. S. 
Clarke, of Baxter Springs, who is gen- 
eral mine superintendent. A 12-in. 
drill hole is being put down about 8 
ft. south of the shaft for installation 
of a pump which will handle the water 
encountered during the sinking opera- 
tions. A sinking derrick and trans- 
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former house have been set up at the 
new shaft site and an airline has been 
extended from the West Side mine. 
The old Foley mill shaft is being 
mucked out by an “orange-peel” 
bucket and has now been repaired to 
the 200-ft. level. It is 286 ft. deep. 
This shaft will be continued down be- 
low the 400-ft. level according to re- 
ports. The derrick has already been 
built and other mining equipment will 
be installed as development progresses. 
This new development at the Foley 
and the drilling being done in the 
vicinity, represent extension of the 
great Picher field northward with the 
same ore formation and horizon at 
lower depths. 


Little Pat Has Second Bonanza 


A second shallow bonanza has been 
opened by the Little Pat Mining Com- 
pany near the initial one of a year ago 
on the Missouri Zine and Lead Com- 
pany’s land near 22nd and Wisconsin 
Avenue, Joplin. A drill hole, put down 
about 50 ft. south of the first shaft, 
disclosed a run of lead ore averag- 
ing about 10 per cent of recovery 
value on the 42 to 47 levels with nearly 
40 per cent in blende recovery values 
from the 52 to 58-ft. levels, according 
to reports. A new shaft was sunk 
about 25 ft. west of the drill hole 
which struck ore at the 40-ft. level and 
continued down to the 70-ft. level. 
Charles Roberts, a veteran soft 
ground miner, was responsible for 
timbering the ground and driving the 
drift toward the drill hole on the 65- 
ft. level. At last reports, this head- 
ing was 8 ft. wide and about 15 ft. 
high. Ore from this operation is 
dumped on surface and is thought to 
be rich enough to go nearly as high 
in recovery of blende as did the first 
milling ore from the initial shaft, 
which resulted in a recovery of ap- 
proximately 37.5 per cent high grade 
blende. The ore will be milled over 
the custom mill of the St. Louis Min- 
ing & Milling Company, northwest of 
Joplin. 


Corrections 
Oclober Mining Congress Journal 


Page 17, first column, lines 12 and 
13 should read . . . (1) Repeal the 95 
per cent excess profits tax on corpora- 

Page 77, second column, change the 
first word in the third paragraph to 
read: Rehabilitation. 


Ten-Year Labor Controversy Settled 


HE end came recently to one of 

the nation’s most litigated labor 
cases when the CIO and the National 
Labor Relations Board accepted $250,- 
000 in final settlement of their 10- 
year fight against the Eagle-Picher 
mining companies, largest operators in 
the Tri-State lead and zinc field. 

In an agreement filed in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
St. Louis by both sides, the union and 
Government agency abandoned the 
long contest born with the Wagner 
Act to collect more than $1,000,000 in 
back pay for 209 miners who struck 
in 1935. The stipulation also dis- 
missed all charges of unfair labor 
practices against the companies. 


The Eagle-Picher case parallels in~ 


duration that of the Donnelly Gar- 
ment Company’s fight against the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. Its inception was a violent 
one in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 
mine district. The Governors of Ok- 
lahoma and Kansas called out the 
National Guard units to quell riots at 
the mines in the summer of 1935. The 
mines were reopened under patrols. 

Although many of the strikers got 
jobs back under the NLRB order, the 
CIO union does not represent the 
workers for the companies for collec- 
tive bargaining. The NLRB conceded 
that the union members were a minor- 
ity of the employes. 

The case was one of the first brought 
under the NLRB Act which became 
effective July 5, 1935. 

When the strike was called by the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers there was no dispute 
as to wages, hours or working con- 
ditions. The subsequent violence be- 
tween members of the CIO union and 
members: of the “Blue Card” union, 
alleged by the CIO to be company 
dominated but which later affiliated 
with the AFL, was climaxed by a gun 
battle the afternoon of April 11, 1937, 
when nine men were shot, one fatally. 
The union claimed a membership at 
the time of the strike start of 3,500 
to 4,000 of the 6,000 workers in the 
district. The total vote in the strike, 
according to NLRB numbered 7,000. 

More than 300 members of the CIO 
union persisted in the strike and the 
NLRB in 1935 initiated proceedings 
on their behalf against the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company and the Eagle- 
Picher Mining and Smelting Company. 
The trial was begun before a board 
examiner at Joplin, Mo., December 6, 
1937, and continued to April 29, 1938. 
A congressional committee inquired 
into the operations of the hearing 
later and returned a report of alleged 
irregularities. 

The NLRB found against the com- 
pany in an order issued October 27, 
1939, ordered the jobs of the strikers 
restored and that they be paid back 


wages. The companies appealed the 
order to the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. A decree of enforcement of 
the NLRB order was issued by the 
court June 27, 1941. The order con- 
tained the board’s formula for com- 
puting back pay. 

Alleging that a “mistake” had been 
made in its devising of the formula in 
that it would yield only about $200,000 
instead of $800,000 for the strikers, 
the board filed a petition with the 
court February 4, 1948, to vacate the 
decree as to the back-pay award. The 
court denied the petition and the union 
appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court. There the opinion of the 
lower appellate court was upheld May 
28 by a 5 to 4 decision and the agree- 
ment for the $250,000 settlement fol- 
lowed. 

In its opinion, the Supreme Court 
had this to say of the NLRB petition 
to change its back-pay formula: 

“what the Board (NLRB) com- 

plains of is that it is not permitted 

to exercise its admittedly wide dis- 
cretion a second time, or any num- 
ber of times it may choose. 
“Administrative flexibility and ju- 
dicial certainty are not contradic- 
tory; there must be an end to dis- 
putes which arise between adminis- 
trative bodies and those over whom 
they have jurisdiction. * * * Dis- 
cussion of the Board’s peculiar ad- 
ministrative ability serves no end 
where the matter is one of simple 
mistake. It rings hollow when it 
refers to what, on the whole, is little 
more than a mistake in arithmetic 
and, in one instance, is just that.” 


August 30, 1941, the company com- 
plied with the board’s order by send- 
ing invitations to approximately 200 
workers to return to their jobs which 
they had left six years before. The 
board claim was that the back-wage 
award should total about $800,000 plus 
interest at 6 per cent a year, a total of 
more than a million dollars. When 
the formula was applied, it yielded 
only $200,000 and the company in- 
sisted the decree was final. The $250,- 
000 settlement is without interest. The 
company also agreed to pay court costs 
of the union up to $1,500. 

It was stated that a check for $250,- 
000 was being delivered to the Treas- 
urer of the United States for disburse- 
ment to the union and their attorneys 
by the NLRB. Lawyers for the union 
in the fight were Sylvan Bruner, Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; and Louis N. Wolf, Jop- 
lin, Mo. Attorneys for the company, 
Harry W. Blair, of Washington; A. C. 
Wallace, of Miami, Okla.; and John 
G. Madden, of Kansas City, Mo., 
issued this statement in behalf of their 
clients: 

“Representatives of the Eagle- 
Picher Company and Eagle-Picher 
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Mining & Smelting Company said to- 
day that this settlement marked the 
end of ten years of litigation. Under 
it, the two companies are paying $250,- 
000 instead of the million dollars or 
more demanded by the board and 
union as back wages. This was the 
necessary result of the opinion last 
May of the United States Supreme 
Court rejecting the demand of the 
board and union. The settlement in- 
cludes an acknowledgment by the 
board of full compliance by the com- 
panies with the enforcement decree of 
1941. The case is over.” 


; Coal Research Must Continue 


If the bituminous coal industry is 
to maintain its enviable reputation for 
having achieved a “miracle of produc- 
tion during World War II” and obtain 
reasonable remuneration in the form 
of retained as well as expanded mar- 
kets, according to T. A. Day, special 
representative of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., it must “carry on” an 
expanded research program to “make 
bituminous coal a better fuel” that 
will provide “automatic heat as at- 
tractive and as economical” as pro- 
vided by competitive fuels. 

Speaking in Chicago recently before 
a regional meeting of the National 
Fuel Credit Association, Day pointed 
out that bituminous coal is the “most 
important source of fuel for power, 
heat and light, insofar as known fuel 
reserves are concerned,” and should 
have a greater share. of the fuel 
| market. 

Laboratory work for Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., Day reported, is 
now under way at Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O.; Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh; and 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. He added that the BCR 
Locomotive Development Committee 
also has initiated investigations at 
Johns Hopkins University, Institute of 
Gas Technology and Battelle. 

Projects in the general program of 
BCR, which Day said should be con- 
tinued, include research on residential 
heating, smoke prevention, industrial 
and steam uses of coal, industrial non- 
steam and special uses; coal, com- 
bustion and ash; carbonization, gasi- 
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fication; preparation, transportation 
and handling; railroad fuel and loco- 
motive development; chemicals from 
coal; mining problems; and technical 
service. 

“It has been said that those indus- 
tries which have consistently invested 
the most in research are the most suc- 
cessful. If the bituminous coal indus- 
try wants to maintain its present 
reputation and receive its just remu- 
neration it must invest in research. 

“The present BCR program deserves 
the wholehearted support of the entire 
bituminous coal industry.” 


To Study Water-Gas Generator 


Research engineers at 

Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, under the 
sponsorship of the Ameri- 

can Gas Association, have 

set out to determine what goes on in a 
water-gas generator. Gas has been 
made from steam and coal or coke by 
the water-gas process for more than 
60 years and the exact method by 
which the gas is formed has been a 
matter for discussion and speculation. 
Ralph Sherman, supervisor of fuels 
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Motion, SuperDuty P in y any other separating table 
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refuse. This is demonstrated by the fact that SuperDuty Tables are 
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research at Battelle, explains that a 
greatly increased demand for manu- 
factured gas for residential heating is 
expected after the war. The gas in- 
dustry faces a great expansion in pro- 
duction to meet this demand. Because 
of the full capacity being needed but 
a few days of the year, however, 
processes and plants of large outpur 
and low capital cost are required. It 
is believed that a complete knowledge 
of the mechanism of a water-gas re- 
action may permit changes in design 
or operation that will obtain gas at a 
lower cost from the highly reliable 
water-gas set. 

It is thought that easy availability 
of cheap oxygen in the post-war period 
may make it economical to mix oxygen 
with steam to produce more gas with- 
out necessitating increase in the size 
of the generator. Gasification under 
high pressures should make it pos- 
sible to reduce the size and cost of 
gas-making equipment. The effect of 
such modifications on the mechanism 
of the combination of carbon and 
steam will be investigated. 


Electronic Intercom System Helps Coal 
Tugboats Conquer River Fog 


Fog has always been the worst 
enemy of steamboat men, and is a 
particularly serious problem on the 
Ohio River, with its constantly chang- 
ing course and its many locks. 

Small river tug boats, their paddle 


As a gag—during 
the W-P-A shovel- 
leaning days—we 
made the only 
shovel that might 
relieve the strenu- 
ous effort required 
for leaning. It 
could be — on, 
lept on and even 
ate for work. A later deluxe model 
was equipped with a radio to permit 
complete relaxation with music. We 
sold thousands of W-P-A shovels for 
offices and rumpus rooms. We’re 
not making them any more but have 
a few in stock—to be closed out at 
$4.75. 


OUR BUSINESS IS— 
Shovels and Tool Handles 


And we have a complete line of all 
types of shovels—in all standard 
sizes and weights—both high-grade, 
heat-treated and high-carbon steel. 
A large stock of “hard-to-get” qual- 
ity hickory tool handles for all kinds 
cf tools — axes, sledges, hammers, 
jacks, etc., allows for immediate 
shipment of orders. Write us today 
for our bulletin giving all prices 
and specifications or send us your 
requirements for a quotation. 


ALPHABETICAL 
SHOVEL COMPANY 


MT. VERNON, ILLINOIS 


wheels churning, 
push barge loads 
of coal large 
enough to swamp 
an ocean - going 
freighter. Often, 
the line of barges 
extends 1,000 ft. 
in front of the 
tug boat. Obvi- 
ously controlling 
10,000 tons of 
coal in four acres 
of barge calls for 
a lot of skill 
under ideal con- 
ditions. When fog 
blankets the 
river, as it often 
does, the job of 
the pilot is a try- 
ing one indeed. 
He cannot see the 
lookout on the 
front of the tow, 1,000 or more ft. 
away; the use of a megaphone is im- 
possible because of the river noises, 
fog-horns, sirens, etc.; and the search- 
light, reflecting back against the fog, 
only makes things worse. 

Such was the problem of Capt. Chas. 
Simms of the Catherine Davis, of the 
Island Creek Fuel Co., on the run be- 
tween Huntington, W. Va., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Built to handle four to 
six barges, this small boat now pushes 
10 to 12 barges. 

To get such a number of barges 
through the locks, it is necessary to 
break up the fleet at each lock and to 
take it through in two sections. Since 
there are nine locks between Hunting- 
ton and Cincinnati, this is a slow job 
at best. Many nights these fleets of 
barges have had to tie up on the 
river bank until the sun lifted the fog 
the next morning. 

Believing that instantaneous ampli- 
fied-voice communication between look- 
out, captain’s cabin, pilot house and 
engine room would solve their prob- 
lem, the company installed an elec- 
tronic intercom system. 

A master station was installed in 
the pilot house, with substations both 
in the captain’s cabin and in the en- 


Lookout's warnings are received in the pilot house 


Lookout guides barge pilot by remote 
control 


gine room. A third portable substa- 
tion was attached and so arranged 
that it could be carried over the 
barges and placed forward. 

It is no longer necessary to tie up 
for any except the worst fogs. How 
much this means is hard to estimate, 
but here is illustrated how electronic 
intercom equipment has helped to 
make river transportation safer and 
faster. 
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Deep Development at Cripple | Creek 


The Ajax mine of the 
Golden Cycle Corporation, 
on Battle Mountain above 
Victor, Colo., is now ship- 
ping ore from its new deep 
ore body on the 2,600 and 2,700-ft. 
levels which brings mill returns of as 
high as $275 a ton. Merrill E. Shoup, 
president of Golden Cycle Corporation, 
and of other Carlton companies with 
properties in this district, is reported 
to be planning to go forward with 
considerable development in the area 
as soon as manpower is available. It 
is said that there are only about a 
dozen men working in the Ajax with 
200 men needed. It is believed that 
with a force of 200 miners, the prop- 
erty could earn $100,000 a month for 
a long time. There are a few work- 
ers coming back from the war at this 
time, but the district is really await- 
ing the return of hard rock miners 
from the fighting forces. 

The Carlton deep drainage tunnel 
was completed in 1941 at a cost of 
$1,000,000 for the 32,000-ft. drive. It 
is planned to drive laterals from the 
Portland No. 2 shaft where the tunnel 
now ends to the Vindicator and Cres- 


- son shafts to drain them to around 


3,000 ft. in depth. 

It is reported that 25 new opera- 
tions by lessees have recently begun 
in the district, but miners are still 
badly needed in the Cripple Creek 
area. Only around 100 men are at 
work as compared with 1,500 at oper- 
ating peaks before the war. 


Outlook Good af Ouray 


A number of large mining interests 
are said to be active in the San Juan 
area around Ouray, Colo., and pros- 
pects are that a period of development 
of notable proportions will be seen 
there soon. The Idarado Mining Com- 
pany is now developing one of the 
great mining properties of Colorado, 
the Black Bear, through its Treasury 
Tunnel. 

Among the companies said to have 
representatives and engineers in the 
territory are the Newmont Mining 
Corporation, American Smelting and 
Refining Company, U. S. Vanadium 
and Anaconda Copper. 

The Colorado San Juan is generally 
conceded to be one of the rich sections 
of Colorado. The territory has pro- 
duced hundreds of millions of dollars 


in ores and the general belief is that — 


vast possibilities are still present. It 
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is believed that with availability of 
miners about to take place, develop- 
ment and mining operations will bring 
about the greatest mining activity in 
local history. 


Object fo Tax on Metal Premiums 


The Utah Copper Com- 

pany plans an appeal to the 

U. S. Supreme Court from a 

decision made July 23 by 

the 10th Circuit Court of 

Appeals of Denver to the effect that 

Federal courts were without jurisdic- 

tion to order refund of taxes paid to 

the State of Utah on metal premiums. 

The company’s attorney, C. C. Par- 

sons, has stated that the Supreme 

Court will be asked to issue a writ 

of certiorari ruling that Federal courts 
have jurisdiction in the matter. 

The Circuit Court has reversed the 
decision by the Federal District Court 
in Salt Lake City, restoring taxes 
paid under protest on metal premiums 
by Utah Copper Company and Silver 
King Coalition Mines Company. Ma- 
jority opinion held the State of Utah 
had not permitted litigants to use Fed- 
eral courts but the reversal acknowl- 
edged Utah had waived its immunity 
from suit in State courts. Six other 
Utah mining companies have filed 
suits in State courts for recovery of 


taxes paid on Federal metal premiums. 


Monitor Purchases Interstate 
Callahan 


One of the most impor- 

tant mining deals in the 

Coeur d’Alene district dur- 

ing the year is the purchase 

of the old Interstate-Calla- 

han zinc-lead mine in the Sunset Peak 

district north of Wallace by the Moni- 

tor Mining Company, which is con- 
trolled by the Day mining interests. 

The Interstate-Callahan was the 

first large zine producer in the district 

and made a record for output of this 

metal during the first World War. 

The group consists of 79 patented and 

4 unpatented claims. The mine has 

been idle for the past 20 years, except 

for leasing operations. The Daylight 

Leasing Company is now producing a 

large tonnage of ore from the Nipsic 

vein, paralleling the Callahan 2,000 ft. 

to the north. 


The principal reason for the pur- 
chase by the Day interests is that the 
Monitor Company is operating a large 
group of zinc-lead mines in the Beaver 
Creek country north of and adjacent 
to the Sunset Peak area and can open 
the Interstate-Callahan veins at un- 
explored depth by extending the 
Monarch Company’s lower mine work- 
ings easterly. In addition to opening 
the Callahan at greater depth this 
work would also provide a better and 
cheaper outlet for ores from the 
Beaver Creek area, which it is neces- 
sary to now transport by truck over 
a long mountain haul. The Interstate- 
Callahan opening will greatly shorten 
the truck transportation problem and 
provide a less snow-congested route 
during the winter months. 
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A. Jaques, left, manager of American Diamond Drill Company, checks plans with 
L. Christensen, president, as the new compan 


prepares to go into production of 


equipment for the diamond drilling industry. The new firm is located in Salt Lake 
City, Utah . 


The Interstate-Callahan mine was 
very productive from 19138 to 1923. 
During that period more than 900,000 
tons of crude hand sorted smelting 
ore and mill feed were extracted, aver- 
aging about 2.5 oz. silver per ton, 6.4 
per cent lead and 21.1 per cent zinc. 
From 1915 through 1920 dividends 
aggregating $7,721,688.25 were paid 
by the Callahan Zinc-Lead Company 
or its corporate predecessor, the Con- 
solidated Interstate-Callahan Mining 
Company. The greatest production 
and disbursement of dividends oc- 
curred in 1916 and 1917. The prop- 
erty was closed down September 30, 
1923, at which time all known reserves 
of medium grade milling ore had been 
exhausted. 

The Monitor Company will have to 
drive 1,800 ft. of drift work to con- 
nect with the Interstate-Callahan 
workings and this work is now under 
way. Besides providing an outlet for 
its own properties, the Monitor Com- 
pany proposed to further develop the 
old Interstate-Callahan veins at 
greater depth. 


Sunshine Opens Rambo” Area 


The rich Chester vein and fault sys- 
tem has been opened by the Sunshine 
Mining Company in ground owned by 
the Silver-Syndicate Mining Company 
and described as the “Rambo” area, 
about 2,500 ft. west of the now pro- 
ductive area on the 3,700-ft. level, 
which is the deepest level in the Sun- 
shine mine, and is 1,000 ft. below sea 
level. The ore shown at this discovery 
point is a high grade silver-lead ore. 
Where the crosscut encountered the 
vein the ore is from 10 to 20 in. wide 
and occurs in a wide shear zone. Sim- 
ilar conditions occurred in the Chester 
vein where the Polaris Company first 
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struck the ore, which afterward de- 
veloped bodies 20 ft. wide. The Sun- 
shine Mining Company owns a one- 
half interest in the Silver Syndicate 
property. In opening this vein 2,500 
ft. further east the Silver Syndicate 


has taken out ore in the course of de- 
velopment valued at $214,629.67, as 
represented by net smelter returns. 
The company is not in production be- 
cause of the unfavorable tax laws and 
SEC regulations. 


Anaconda Reported in “Best” 
Condition 


The Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, the 
world’s largest copper pro- 
ducer, was recently reported 
to be in the strongest finan- 
cial condition in its entire history. It 
paid off the last of its debt in 1942 
which, in 1935, is reported to have 
been $83,000,000. Capital consists of 
8,674,338 common shares held by ap- 
proximately 117,000 shareholders, and 
minority interests of $3,900,000 in sub- 
sidiaries. The company has built up 
its cash in recent years and at the 
end of 1944, this item, including U. S.- 
Canadian government securities, stood 
at nearly $126,000,000, or more than 
2% times its liabilities. 

Although copper is Anaconda’s prin- 
cipal product, it is also an important 
producer and refiner of zinc, lead, 
gold, silver, molybdenum, manganese 


@ These TYPE KSA unattended sub- 
station circuit breakers provide auto- 
matic or semi-automatic protection and 
control for m-g sets, rotary converters 
and mercury-arc rectifiers. 
Distinguishing between short circuits 
and loads of high value, they close as 
soon as predetermined line conditions 
are met, saving power, maintenance 
time and repairs. 

Write today for Bulletin 2502. 
Circuit Breaker Co., 19th & Hamilton © 
Sts., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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* During these days hundreds of little leaks, little bottle- 
necks on the production front, have been uncovered. 
Finding them and eliminating them, in many cases, has re- 
sulted in tremendous savings in time, material, money and 
manpower. Let’s consider one of these leaks in mining. 


In many mines, wheels and trucks have been an orphan 
child, so to speak. And, with se little attention given to their 
vital importance, they have become little bottlenecks to pro- 
duction—retarding output, wasting grease, labor and power. 


If you are not using S-D “Floater” Ball Bearing Wheels, 
you may, unknowingly, have a production bottleneck. For, 
engineers’ tests have proved that your locomotives can handle 
almost 50 per cent more load when the cars are equipped with 
S-D “Floaters” than when equipped with wheels having other 
types of precision bearings. Furthermore, your own cost of 
greasing will be held to that of one greasing in 5 years, and 
wheel castings and bearings are guaranteed for 5 years against 
breakage. excessive wear or failure. 


Don’t wait any longer to check your wheels. They may be 
costing you 
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You can test S-D “Floaters” for yourself on 
our FREE TRIAL PLAN. Write to us now. 
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and chrome. Its domestic copper oper- 
ations are centered chiefly around 
Butte, Mont.; but some two-thirds of 
its total output comes from Chile, 
where it operates through its wholly- 
owned Chile and Andes Copper Com- 
panies. The ore, however, is smelted 
in this country. Its Chilean mines are 
understood to be among the lowest 
cost producers of copper ore in the 
world. Competition with the domes- 
tic market, however, is normally pre- 
vented by a 4-cents a pound duty on 
imports, so that much of Chilean cop- 
per is smelted here and re-exported. 
Chilean reserves are estimated to have 
a productive life of not less than 75 
years, probably much longer. 

The company produces considerable 
portions of the country’s requirements 
of brass and various types of copper 
wire through its 100 per cent-owned 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company. 


Lincoln Mine Operated by Atolia 


The Scheelite property of 
Lincoln Mines, Inc., in the 
Tem Piute district, are re- 
ported as being operated by 
Atolia Mining Company of 
California. Considerable tungsten ore 
is said to be receiving concentrating 
treatment at the Hiko plant with a 
high recovery of values. The mine 
is in charge of Hugh W. Coke, for- 
merly general superintendent of the 
Atolia tungsten operations near 
Randsburg, Calif. Pierce C. Walker, 
mining engineer and metallurgist, for- 
merly with the Standard Cyaniding 
and other Nevada mining companies, 
is resident engineer. 

Extensive core drilling of the Lin- 
coln mines group was done last year 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
This disclosed important scheelite de- 
posits containing commercial zinc on 
three levels below the main workings. 
Development work is now proceeding 
to open the deeper ore bodies and the 
mill is to be equipped with units for 
the separation and recovery of the 
zine. 


Ends Lease with Copper Canyon 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
announced that the lease of properties 
of Copper Canyon Mining Company, 
in the Battle Mountain mining dis- 
trict, Lander County, Nevada, which 
was made by International Smelting 
& Refining Company—an Anaconda 
subsidiary—with Copper Canyon Min- 
ing Company will be terminated on 
November 30, 1945. 

The lease which is being terminated 
was entered into August 20, 1940. 
Under the agreement, Anaconda was 
to develop and operate the mine of 
Copper Canyon Mining Company with 
an option to buy 2,000,000 shares, a 
majority of its stock. 
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Louis E. Whicher, president of Cop- 
per Canyon Mining Company, issued 
the following statement: 

“Regarding announcement of the 
cancellation of Copper Canyon Mining 
Company’s lease and option agree- 
ment with International Smelting & 
Refining Company, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, this cancellation was 
mutually agreed upon and is emi- 
nently satisfactory to Copper Canyon 
Mining Company. 

“Copper Canyon Company will be 
benefited inasmuch as it will probably 
cancel the greater part, if not all, of 
the advances due the Anaconda Com- 
pany and at the same time cancel the 
option on 2,000,000 shares of Copper 
Canyon Mining Company’s treasury 
stock.” 


Groom Mine Concludes Churn Drilling 


Last February the International 
Mining Company undertook a program 
of churn drilling at the Groom mine 


in Lincoln County, Nev., to explore the 


deeper structural features of the prop- 
erty and by the end of June had put 
down 8 drill holes with a total footage 
of 2,424 ft. This drilling, however, 
failed to find the deep-lying ore bodies, 
whose presence was suggested by the 
structural features and _ geological 
study. It has been concluded that the 


chances of finding such ore bodies do 
not justify further drilling and the 
work has been stopped. The Groom 
mine maintained shipments on a small 
scale during the first six months of 
the year and as much underground 
development and preparation for con- 
siderably increased produetion was 
carried on as labor shortages per- 
mitted. During the remainder of the 
year, work at the mine will be limited. 


Eureka Corporation will Go Deeper 
af Ruby Hill 


The Eureka Corporation, Ltd., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Ventures, 
Ltd., of Toronto, is reported to be 
completing installation at its 4-com- 
partment Fad shift on the Ruby Hill 
property, 2 miles west of Eureka, 
Nev., with a view to sinking to the 
2,500-ft. level. At this point, the 
presence of large bodies of lead-zinc- 
silver-gold ore has been revealed by 
the diamond drilling conducted by the 
E. J. Longyear Company. This com- 
pany also has the contract to complete 
the shaft as well as some lateral work. 
New equipment now includes a com- 
plete Diesel plant, an electric hoist, a 
new headframe, shop, mine buildings, 
and camp facilities with water and 
sewer connections. 


Sauerman Scraper saves labor 
and makes full recovery of ore 
in underground slushing. 


man Tower Mi e 

on a coal stripping job. It is 
ing a cut 300 ft. le, 60 

ft. deep and handling over 
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Save on Stripping, Stockpiling, Slushing 
with SAUERMAN CRESCENT SCRAPERS 


N pits, strip mines, underground— 

in fact, wherever there are problems 
of handling materials at long range— 
Sauerman Crescent scrapers daily are 
demonstrating their ability to dig and 
haul large tonnages at costs of a few 
cents per ton. 


The secret of “Crescent” efficiency is in 
the streamline design of this unique 
scraper. 
hard-packed materials with ease, and re- 
quires less line-pull than any other type 
of scraper to move a given load. 


Sauerman Crescent scrapers are han- 
dling coal, loose ore, gravel, sand, and 
every kind of bulk material on thousands 
of projects, large and small. 
Catalog 19-J which gives facts, figures 
and pictures. 


SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


A Crescent bucket penetrates 
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Fear Loss of Salem Aluminum Plant 


United States Senatcrs 
from Oregon are reported to 
have expressed the fear that 
the state may lose the 
aluminum plant at Salem. 
The War Production Board has stated 
that this plant is no longer a war 
necessity and because of its ruling it 
is feared that there will be difficulty in 
obtaining labor and essential ma- 
terials. Director Nigel Bell has stated 
that the Aluminum Division has rec- 
ommended to J. A. Krug, WPB Chair- 
man, that production at the plant be 
cancelled. At last reports, Mr. Bell is 
endeavoring to have someone sent 
to the plant to investigate. Produc- 
tion at Salem, scheduled to start on 
August 1, has been definitely post- 
poned. 


Sodium Metal Production at Spokane 


The Union Carbide Com- 
pany’s subsidiary, Electro- 
Metallurgical Company, 
started production of so- 
dium metal at the Govern- 
ment magnesium plant at Mead, just 
north of Spokane, on August 1. This 
plant was originally built at an esti- 
mated cost of $20,000,000. Common 
salt from California is the raw ma- 
terial used. The output will go into 
the production of tetraethyl lead gaso- 
line. For the reduction of the salt 
solution, a ferro-sillicon process is in 
use. It is stated that additional ma- 
terial for this can be obtained at Deni- 
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son, north of the Mead plant. Opera- 

ations are said to have begun with a 

working force of 140 men which will 

gradually be increased to 300. 
—_—— 


Plan Aluminum Plant for Spokane 


R. S. Reynolds, president of the 
Reynolds Metals Company, is reported 
to have informed Mayor Otto A. 
Dirkes, of Spokane, that his company 
hopes to put an aluminum plant in 
that city and that his company seeks 
a one-mill power rate if it is located 
there. The Mayor addressing the 
Northwest Mining Association re- 


cently, predicted that the sale of the 
water power company will be an- 
nounced before the end of the year. 
“We then have to face the question of 
whether we prefer to operate our own 
facilities or be dependent on some 
public utility district operated from 
a distant point.” 

A senatorial committee is investi- 
gating all details by which private 
interests will acquire the Government- 
owned aluminum and magnesium 
plants of the Northwest. Senators 
Hugh E. Mitchell of Washington; 
Harley Kilgore, of West Virginia; and 


“Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, are on 


this committee. 


The use of 
‘Lamping Bags 
encourages 
proper stemming 


Good tamping is a practice that pays in x 
SAFETY—it means less explosive may be used x 


and it prevents blown-out shots. 


Smoke and x 


fumes are reduced to a minimum—all giving the 
shot-firer and the mine a greater degree of safety. ‘ 
“Safer Shooting—The Modern Way” means the use of XY 
Tamping Bags for tamping. It means keeping plenty of \ 
bags—SEALTITE BAGS—at the face, filled and ready for 
use, to encourage good tamping—which in turn gives better 2 
shot-control and brings down more coal. It’s important that the \ 
tamping bags are uniform and as near the bore hole size as 
pessible as bags of the right diameter tamp better. All \ 
SEALTITE BAGS are made uniformly and exacting in size. 
It will pay you to make a test as to the advantages of using 
bags for tamping and Tamping Bag Company will send all 
the samples you need—FREE. Write us today giving the | 
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MAN UFACTURERS FORU 


Joy Manufacturing Company Acquires 
La-Del Conveyor Plant 


Officials of Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany on October 26 announced acquisi- 
tion of La-Del Conveyor & Manufac- 
turing Company at New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. The company name will even- 
tually be changed to the La-Del Divi- 
sion of Joy. 

La-Del makes mine ventilating fans 
and portable mine blowers, shaker 
and other mine 
conveyors. 


La-Del also 
manufactures 
a_ high - pres- 
sure axial-flow 
fan of new de- 
sign, which has 
potentials in 
dust collecting, 
air condition- 
ing, refrigera- 
tion, forced 
and induced 
draft heating, 
ship ventilation and other industrial 
uses. 

La-Del thus brings to Joy added 
coverage of the mining field, wider 
diversification of product lines and 
markets, and some much-needed plant 
capacity. 

Ivor Harris, president of the Ohio 
company, has expressed his desire to 
retire shortly from active business, 
and A. L. Schwab will continue as 
La-Del’s general manager, becoming 
the chief executive of Joy’s new divi- 
sion upon Mr. Harris’ retirement. 


New 2-Yd. Scraper 

One of the first postwar equipment 
units to be released by LaPlant-Choate 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is a small 2-yd. front- 
dump scraper, Model CW-2. This 
scraper is the industrial counterpart 
of the wartime air-borne - scraper 
which was used in large quantities by 
the Airborne Engineers for clearing 
roads and airstrips in inaccessible 
regions, 

The new LaPlant-Choate Model 
CW-2 is said to be a sturdy yet light 
little scraper weighing only 2,550 Ibs. 
The two rear wheels can be located 
either inside or outside the cut and it 
can make a full 90° turn or less within 
a circle diameter of 20 ft. The hitch 
is designed for operation behind high 


A. L. Schwab 
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At Trenton, N. J., Mayor A. J. Duch took shovel controls recently to break ground 

for Philco Corporation's new battery factory. Left to right: C. Bradley, Pres., 

Local 108, UER&MWA; Duch, M. W. Heinritz, Vice Pres., in charge Storage Battery 

Division, Philco; Simon Belli, Pres., Karns Smith Co.; K. C. Meinken, Asst. to Pres., 
National Union Radio Co. 


speed rubber-tired industrial tractors, 
such as the International Harvester 
Model I-4. When fully loaded, weight 
is lifted from the tractor’s front 
wheels and much of the weight of the 
load is centered on the tractor’s driv- 
ing wheels for maximum traction. 
Bowl and apron are operated hy- 
draulically by LaPlant-Choate’s air- 
borne pump, the same unit used to 
operate the famous tank-dozer. A 
three-position valve enables the cut- 
ting edge to be held in position and 
exert effective down pressure. 


Uranium Detection 


The atomic bomb that leveled Hiro- 
shima focused world attention on the 
rare element, uranium, and _high- 
lighted a use for Ultra Violet Prod- 
ucts, Mineralight lamps. The V-41 
Mineralight, with its short ultra-vio- 
let wave-lengths, is stated to have 
proved invaluable in developing a 
quick and accurate test for uranium. 

Quoting from the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Information Circular, “Fluores- 
cent Test for Uranium”: “The avail- 
able methods for detecting .uranium 
lacked one or more of the desired 
characteristics. Eventually, however, 
a method was worked out that satis- 
fied all the requirements. This 
method is probably more specific and 
sensitive than the usual qualitative 
methods for uranium, and its sim- 
plicity and speed of application make 
it ideal for testing samples prior to 
quantitative analysis. . . Since 
uranium is most susceptible to short- 
wave ultra-violet light, the lamp used 
in this work was Mineralight V-41 
. . . which emits short-wave ultra- 
violet rays at 2,537 Angstrom units.” 
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Vertical Motor 


The Crocker-Wheeler Division of 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Ampere, 
N. J., announces.a new addition to 
the company’s line of protected-type 
a-c motors. The newcomer, a verti- 
cal drip proof motor which is rated at 
40 C rise continuous duty with a 15 
per cent service factor, is designed for 
operation from 60 or 50 cycle, 3 or 2 


phase circuits at all standard voltages. 
At present a N.E.M.A. “B” flange type 
mounting up to and including the 
“284” frame, and a N.E.M.A. “C” face 
type mounting up to and including 
the “326” frame is available. 

All ventilating openings of this new 
line of motors are shielded against the 
entrance of dripping liquids and fall- 


ing particles. Oversize ball bearings 
are provided to carry thrust in addi- 
tion to the rotor, and the use of the 
company’s patented centrifugal bear- 
ing seal permits the use of softer 
grease for better lubrication and 
longer bearing life. 

A new recessed junction box, which 
provides ample room for making elec- 
trical connections, is employed in the 
motor’s design. The Crocker-Wheeler 
Alucast rotor, with bars, fans and 
end rings cast in one operation from 
aluminum alloys, is used. Other fea- 
tures include: heavy cast frame con- 
struction and coils protected with 
Vinylastic insulation. 


— 


"Skid-Rol” Dollies 
Techtmann Industries, Inc., 828 
North Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis., 
announce the development of “Skid- 
Rol” Dollies, patented by Paul J. 
Kordes, mover of heavy machinery. 
Obtainable in pairs, Skid-Rols are 


reported to be simple, low-cost dollies 
for shifting machines, tanks, boxes, 
steel blocks, dies, furnaces, heavy ob- 
jects, etc.—loads from 10 to 12 tons. 
Sturdy steel cleats imbed into the 
wood skids and carry the load only a 
few inches from the floor with greater 
safety and ease, eliminating all haz- 
ards involved in handling wooden 
rollers. Reduces personal injury 


Allis-Chalmers Photo. 


Destined for a Russian smelter this new design copper converter has riding rings 
which permit four more tuyeres to give increased efficiency in blowing the charge. 
Dual arrangement for a-c and d-c power is provided 
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cases to a minimum; accidents due to 
passing and positioning rollers are 
avoided. 

Jacking the machine or load to be 
moved approximately 6 in. from floor, 
simply position a pair of Skid-Rol 
Dollies parallel with each other. Lo- 
cate center of gravity of load cen- 
trally over pair of Skid-Rols; then 
remove jacks and load will be properly 
balanced. Cleats of Skid-Rols imbed 
into wood or timber providing rigidity. 
Load can now, by manual power, be 
rolled from place to place over all 
types of hard floors or pavements. 


New Band Saw Guide 


A band saw guide and metal safety 
guard especially adapted to metal and 
plastics as well as wood and adjust- 
able to blades %-in. to 114-in. wide, is 
announced by the Safety Division of 
the Boyer-Campbell Company, 6540 
St. Antoine Street, Detroit 2, Mich. 
With side guide wheels mounted in 


a staggered position to eliminate bind- 
ing, and a grooved back wheel to hold 
saw in position; all equipped with 
double sealed, permanently lubricated 
ball bearings—give a smoothness of 
operation that produces a clean, accu- 
rate cut, reducing breakage to a mini- 
mum. Positive adjustment of mount- 
ing arm on supporting bracket is pro- 
vided by a set screw that exerts pres- 
sure against a 90° pin that in turn 
presses against the adjusting screw. 
This eliminates any tendency to loos- 
ening or creeping. A special 10-in. 
socket wrench is provided for the set 
screw and adjusting screw to move 
grooved wheel in and out for various 
width saws. Minor adjustments may 
be made with a No. 4 wrench while 
saw is running. Two other models 
of the same design are available for 
the smaller sized saws. 
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INSTALL 


MARION 
DOUBLE ROLL 
HEAVY DUTY COAL CRUSHERS 


@ Increase the market value of your coal by prepar- 
ing it in demanded sizes with Marion Coal Crushers. 
Rolls adjustable for different size products. Least 
expensive to own and operate, they give quick return 
of purehase price and up profits. Sheet steel enclo- 
sures for clean, safe operation. Capacities from 22 to 
400 TPH. Fly Wheel Pulleys are standard equipment, 
but gears can be furnished for direct connection 
where space for belt drive is lacking. Special drives 
to suit conditions. Just lay your problem in our 
engineers’ laps! 
Your Coal is no Better than 
Your Crushing Equipment! 


Marion Coal Crushers have been in use in ‘various designs for 
over 30 years. C d, they pay dividends in low- 


cost, efficient production in thousands of mines. Have this 
trouble-free equipment! 


Write for Specifications and Prices Today! 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY & SUPPLY CO. 
MARION, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Vibrating Screens and Vibratory 
Riddles, in many sizes and types, all 
priced most reasonably. . . . Tried, 
Proved and Guaranteed Products. 
Leaders in Screening Field Since 1919. 


MIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN C1) 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


timtOBINS©O Now 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and. Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENO PLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CORE DRILLING | 


ANYWHERE 


We look into the earth 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DRILLING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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‘Established 1902 


HOFFMAN: BROS ‘DRILLING: CO. 


CONTRACTORS 


DIAMOND CORE DRILEING 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Our Tt bituminous coal lands 
‘esting 


MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 
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There’s no time to lose in getting 
mine haulage costs on a competitive 
peace-time basis. Modern battery- 
powered locomotives, trammers and 
shuttle cars are a must. And for 
power to keep such equipment work- 
ing at capacity, at lowest cost, specify 
the newest in motive power Storage 
Batteries, the sensational Philco 


“Thirty” that gives 30% longer life. 


% Tune in The Radio Hall of Fame, with 
Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, Sun- 
days, 6 P.M., EST; The Breakfast Club 
with Don McNeill, 9:45 A.M., EST, 
Mon. through Fri.— ABC (Blue) Network. 


FOR 50 YEARS A LEADER 


Philco “Thirty” Shuttle 
Car Storage Battery 
is identified by its dis- 
tinctive red connectors 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 
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The benefits of more effective light this outstanding Mine Safety equip- 
and better head protection are pro- ment continues tO serve through shift 
vided by the Edison Lamp and M.S.A. after shift, year after year, because it is 
Skullgard at the starting point of ton- built to survive hard wear at the 
nage --° for the men who do your working places, returning maximum 
underground mining. @ The com- value for every penny invested in it. 
pletely dependable performance of @ Let us give you the facts! 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPAN 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS PITTSBURGH 8, PA- 

District Representatives in Princi 

SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., Glasgow: NS 
MIN 


N HEADQUARTERS 
e 


SAFETY APPLIANCES co. (S.A-) (PTY) LTD. 
nts in P ipal Johannesburg, co N’ Northern Rhod 
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